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PREECE 


Werner Jaeger was more than a philologist; he was a phi- 
losopher as described by Gregory of Nyssa when he asks: 
“What is it to be a true philosopher, a lover of wisdom? 
It is to be great in one’s work and humble of heart.’? This 
small volume is intended as a tribute of affectionate gratitude 
from Manhattanville College, its faculty and students, to the 
great man whose warmth and friendliness made a golden 
age of the years during which he so often came to our campus. 
Knowing how much communication meant to him, we hope 
that in this book his voice will still make itself heard, es- 
pecially to those less likely to read his German writings, 
and thus he will continue to share with an even larger audience 
the stored-up treasures which he described as “a slowly 
acquired personal experience... enriching itself year after 
year in constant intercourse with the texts, always present to 
one’s inner consciousness yet never wholly expressible in 
written form.” 

He himself regarded the edition of Gregory of Nyssa as 
his most lasting contribution to scholarship in the twentieth 
century, although his work on Aristotle produced what 
amounts to a revolution in our thinking about one of the 
greatest philosophers of all time. His Paideia, the Ideals of 
Greek Culture, has also been far-reaching in influence; like 
the monumental edition of Gregory it was left unfinished 
— ‘a torso,” as he would say —although his last short 
book, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia, outlined the sub- 
stance of his complete thought. The complex web of in- 
tuition, research and synthesis behind this work was a life- 
long process in which all his work and experience grew 
along with him. Even as a boy he had begun to live an 
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“extraordinary union of reverence and independence, of in- 
volvement with, yet freedom from the forms and creations 
of history, of eager love of the world, yet meditative detach- 
ment from it.’ (J. H. Finley’s address, October 22, 1961, 
Memorial Church of Harvard University.) He was pre- 
occupied with continuity, the civilizing continuity in which 
Hellenism and Christianity flow together into today’s world; 
he was able to hold together, as few men can, the Hellenic 
paideia and what he came to call the paideta of Christ. His 
approach to ancient civilization was dominated by a vision 
of a civilizing humanism that unites men, freeing them from 
the limits of time and nation, in his concentrated effort to 
understand the nature of “that after-effect of Greek and 
Roman antiquity which we call the ‘classical tradition’.”” Un- 
less there is a permanent value for humanity in the ancient 
concept of man, he felt, classical scholarship exists in a void. 
His own work was a concrete response to the crisis facing 
our humanistic tradition; he felt deeply that ‘“promethean 
urge to fashion men,’ which comes to us from antiquity. 

In this book five articles by Werner Jaeger are made avail- 
able in English for the first time: three autobiographical 
papers and two philological studies. The former include 
personal reminiscences of childhood, found in longhand 
among his papers after his death and here first printed in 
German and English. The survey of classical philology at 
the University of Berlin from 1870 to 1945 describes the 
development in which Jaeger himself and his immediate 
teachers played so important a part, and forms a bridge be- 
tween the autobiographical fragment and the “‘intellectual 
autobiography” that he wrote as introduction to the Scripta 
Minora. ‘Together, these three papers bring to life a vanished 
world of Olympian figures among whom the author early 
took a place. The second group of writings, the great articles 
on Solon and ‘Tyrtaeus, supplement the portrait of the growth 
of the man in his environment by allowing us to see ‘‘the 
philologist at work.’ Professor Jaeger himself said that, be- 
side the chapters on Homer in the Paideia, the articles on 
Solon and Tyrtaeus are the most characteristic of his way 
of conceiving the treatment of ancient Greek poetry. They 
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will keep their value for a long time to come. In addition 
to the articles, this volume contains a bibliography of Werner 
Jaeger’s publications, revised and brought up to date by 
Professor Herbert Bloch of Harvard University, with the 
addition of a detailed plan of the complete edition of Gregory 
of Nyssa by the late Professor Hermann Langerbeck. These 
two will be for scholars the most significant part of the book, 
providing information unavailable elsewhere. 

The choice of articles had in part been already sanctioned 
by Professor Jaeger; he had looked over the ‘“‘Solon” and 
the “Introduction,’ and planned a critical reading of the 
translations for his proposed visit to Manhattanville in 
October, 1961, the week of his sudden death. It was then 
that, with the wise guidance and generous assistance of 
Professor Herbert Bloch of Harvard University, the other 
papers were chosen and the bibliography added. Professor 
Bloch also found the interesting pages of the autobiographical 
fragment and advised their publication here in German and 
English. It is due to his untiring interest and painstaking 
labor that this publication is possible. 

We are also indebted to Mrs. Jaeger for her approval of 
the project. Professor Thomas G. Rosenmeyer of the Uni- 
versity of Washington has given the translations final revision, 
a laborious and time-consuming task performed with great 
kindness and courtesy. What is good in the book is his 
— any defects and errors are mine. We are also grateful to 
Miss Vera Lachmann of Brooklyn College and Mr. Peter 
R. Mayer for their aid and to Professor Gerard C. Thormann 
of Manhattanville College and Mrs. Charlotte Thormann for 
their transcription of the handwritten text of the fragment. 
Not least are we indebted to Mrs. C. Theodore Soderberg 
for her secretarial aid. Finally we must express our deep ap- 
preciation of Mr. Mario Casalini’s interest in publishing this 
book and his patience in waiting for final revisions, thus 
helping to pay tribute to a revered mutual friend. 


ADELE M. Fiske, R.S.C.J. 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. 
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NOTES ‘TOWARDS AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
THE BEGINNINGS 


Previously unpublished autobiographical fragment in longhand, found among 
the papers of Werner Jaeger. 
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Meine Heimat ist der Niederrhein, das Land zwischen Rhein 
und Maas; mein Geburtsort, den ich nach dem Tode meines 
Vaters mit meiner verwitweten Mutter erst im Alter von 
21 Jahren verliess, ist Lobberich, eine kleine Stadt nahe der 
hollandischen Grenzstadt Venlo. Die Zahl ihrer Einwohner 
war damals tiber 7000 und ist durch die Menge der aus 
dem deutschen Osten hereinstrémenden Fliichtlinge heute 
nach dem zweiten Weltkriege auf mehr als die doppelte 
Zahl gestiegen. Um die Zeit meiner Geburt war der Ort 
und der ganze Niederrhein fast ganz katholisch, was sich 
infolge der Unterbringung der Ostfliichtlinge in dem Westen 
Deutschlands heute stark geandert hat. Lobberich hat jetzt 
eine grosse protestantische Gemeinde, ihre Anfange gehen in 
die Zeit meiner Jugend zuriick, die im Zeichen dieser Ent- 
wicklung stand. 

Die Frage der Religion war seit jeher im Leben der Be- 
volkerung von entscheidender Wichtigkeit, mit ihr verglichen 
spielte der Staat durchaus die zweite Rolle. Er hatte sein 
Zentrum im preussischen Osten, in Berlin; man zahlte an 
ihn Steuern, und die jungen Manner kamen durch ihre 
militarische Dienstpflicht mit ihm in Beriihrung. Die rhei- 
nischen Besitzungen Brandenburg-Preussens gingen zurtick 
auf die Zeit, als diese Lande teils durch Erbfolgevertrage 
ihrer Herzége mit brandenburgischen Kurfiirsten, teils durch 
Ankauf von Spanien politisch an die Hohenzollern kamen. 
Mein Landstrich gehorte zum sogenannten Oberquartier 
Geldern, das nach dem Abfall der kalvinistisch gewordenen 
Niederlande von Spanien sich von Holland trennte und bis 
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NOTES TOWARDS AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 
THE BEGINNINGS 


My homeland is the lower Rhineland, between the Rhine 
and the Meuse; my birthplace is Lobberich, a little town 
near Venlo, a border city of the Netherlands, which I did 
not leave until the age of 21 when, after my father’s death, 
my widowed mother and I moved away. The inhabitants 
at that time numbered over 7ooo and today this number is 
more than doubled due to the large influx of refugees from 
Eastern Germany after the second world war. At the time 
of my birth the town and the whole lower Rhineland were 
almost entirely Catholic; this situation has changed sharply 
because of the eastern refugees who settled in West Ger- 
many. The large Protestant community now in Lobberich 
dates from the time of my youth, and its development in- 
fluenced me. 

In the life of the inhabitants of the area, the question 
of religion has always been a matter of decisive importance, 
in comparison with which the State played a relatively minor 
role. The latter was centered in the Prussian East, in Berlin; 
people paid taxes to it and the young men came in contact 
with it when they served their time as soldiers. ‘The Rhenish 
possessions of Brandenburg-Prussia date back to the time 
when these districts became the possession of the Hohen- 
zollerns partly through treaties of succession negotiated by 
their dukes with the electors of Brandenburg and partly 
through purchase from Spain. My province belonged to the 
so-called upper district of Geldern, which, after the Nether- 
lands had turned Calvinist and revolted against Spain, broke 
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zum Frieden von Utrecht bei Spanien blieb. Es war seither 
ein Teil der preussischen Monarchie mit Ausnahme nur der 
Jahre seit seiner Einverleibung in das Reich Napoleons bis 
zum Wiener Frieden 1815, durch den es wieder an Preussen 
kam. 

Ein eigenes staatliches Leben hatte das stille Land nicht 
entwickelt, seine soziale und politische Struktur empfing das 
6ffentliche Leben als Teil der Kirche, der grossen Gemein- 
schaft und ihrer Organisation. Wenn der Bischof von Miin- 
ster seine Didzese besuchte und in grosser Prozession der 
berittenen Bauernsdhne und zu Fuss schreitenden Glau- 
bigen in Lobberich seinen Einzug hielt, wurde in jyedem Haus 
die Fahne gehisst, um den Herrscher der Kirche zu griissen, 
und die Fahne, die einzige, die man besass, war die kirchliche 
rot-weisse. Eine andere gab es auch unter dem 1870 ge- 
griindeten deutschen Reich nicht mit Ausnahme weniger 
Neubiirger, die, durchweg von ausserhalb zugezogen, die 
schwarz-weiss-rote Fahne aufpflanzten und zu dem neuen 
Staate in patriotischem Gefiihl aufschauten. Die Mehrzahl 
der Bevélkerung teilte diese Empfindung, die sich in die 
herrschende kirchliche Lebensform als ein neues Element 
einfligte, doch ohne sich jemals geradezu als ‘Preussen’ zu 
fiihlen. Man zollte dem Monarchen den schuldigen Tribut, 
dazu kam personliche Verehrung gegentiber den beiden ersten 
Kaisern. Aber man blieb doch mehr Objekt der preussi- 
schen Verwaltung, als dass man sich begeisterter Trager 
dieser Staatsidee fiihlte. Seit dem Bismarckschen Kultur- 
kampf gegen die Kirche kthlte sich die neue Staatsfreudig- 
keit bald vollig ab, und diese Widerstandsgesinnung lebte 
noch lange nach Beendigung dieser Kampfe nach. An den 
Paroxysmen des Staatskultus, die spater in vielen Teilen 
Deutschlands weithin Anklang fanden, hat diese niederrhei- 
nische Landschaft wenig Freude gehabt. Zur Zeit meiner 
Jugend wurde der ideelle Zusammenhang des Volkes mit 
dem Staate vor allem durch das, was die Volkschule den 
Kindern als preussisches Geschichtsbild einpragte, in zweiter 
Linie durch das Kriegervereinswesen und das Reserveofhi- 
zierkorps der Armee aufrecht erhalten. Aber im Grunde 
blieb die giiltige innere und aussere Lebensform die kirch- 
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away from Holland, remaining with Spain down to the 
Peace of Utrecht. It formed part of the Kingdom of Prussia 
save for the years between its incorporation into Napoleon’s 
empire and 1815, when the Treaty of Vienna returned it 
once more to Prussia. 

This peaceful land did not develop a political life of its 
own; its public life took social and political structure as part 
of the great community and organization of the Church. 
When the bishop of Miinster visited his diocese and entered 
Lobberich with a great procession of peasants on horseback 
and the faithful walking on foot, every house displayed its 
flag to welcome the prince of the church. There was only 
one flag, the ecclesiastical red and white. Even under the 
German Empire, founded in 1870, there was no other, except 
for a few new-comers from other parts of Germany who 
raised the black white and red flag and were filled with 
patriotic respect for the new state. The majority of the 
inhabitants shared this sentiment, which entered as a new 
element into the predominately ecclesiastical pattern of life, 
yet without ever thinking of themselves as true Prussians. 
They paid the monarch their due, and in fact felt deep respect 
for the persons of the first two emperors. But it was more 
a matter of being subject to Prussian administration than 
of considering oneself an enthusiastic supporter of the new 
imperial idea. Soon after Bismarck’s Kulturkampf against the 
Church, the new interest in the state grew very cool, and this 
resistance lived on long after the termination of those conflicts. 
The lower Rhineland took little joy in the paroxysms of 
state-cult which later found ready acceptance in many parts 
of Germany. In the time of my youth, the people’s unity 
of spirit with the state was maintained principally through 
the historical picture of Prussia impressed on children by 
the elementary schools and also through the veterans’ clubs 
and the Reserve-Corps of army officers. The fundamental 
pattern of life and way of thinking, however, continued to be 
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lich-religidse des spaten Mittelalters, das hier ungebrochen 
fortlebte. Auf der Koexistenz dieser beiden grundverschie- 
denen Formen der Paideia beruhte unser Leben. 

Meine Vorfahren stammten nicht aus dieser Welt des 
Niederrheins. Die Grosseltern vaterlicherseits waren beide 
Hessen und protestantisch, der Grossvater August Jaeger 
war in Darmstadt, die Grossmutter Johanna, geborene Wallen- 
fels, in Giessen geboren. Die Eltern meiner Mutter, Johann 
Ludwig Birschel und Pauline, geborene Faulenbach, stamm- 
ten aus Barmen im Wuppertal, einer Hochburg des rheini- 
schen Protestantismus, wo ich als Knabe die Hausfrauen 
noch “Lobe den Herren’ und “‘Ein’ feste Burg” beim Wa- 
schen ihrer ohnehin schon so blanken Fenster singen hérte. 
Die Jaegerschen Grosseltern hatten friiher schon am Nie- 
derrhein gewohnt, denn mein Vater war in Dilken geboren, 
aber ihr weiteres Leben hatte sich hauptsachlich in Stiddeutsch- 
land abgespielt, erst in Emmendingen bei Freiburg 1. Br. 
und dann in Dillingen an der Donau, wo der Grossvater 
Direktor einer Spinnerei war. Als er sich zur Ruhe setzte, 
kehrte er an den Niederrhein zuriick und nahm Wohnung 
in Lobberich. Dort trafen die Jaegers mit der Familie meiner 
Mutter zusammen. Der Grossvater Birschel gehGrte einer 
kinderreichen Familie an; ein Bruder war nach Australien 
ausgewandert, wo seine Nachkommen noch jetzt in Sidney 
leben, ein anderer ging nach England; dessen Sohn war 
Lewis Birschel, der der zu Haus gebliebenen Familie stets 
treu anhing und uns von Liverpool aus oft besuchte. Mein 
Grossvater Johann Ludwig Birschel zeigte zeitlebens dieselbe 
Wanderlust, blieb aber im Lande. Da er in seinem Beruf als 
Kaufmann in Barmen-Elberfeld (die jetzt zu einer einzigen 
Stadt ‘Wuppertal’ vereinigt sind) kein Gliick hatte, so ver- 
liess er seine Heimat das “‘bergische Land’’. Er liess sich 
durch die plétzlich in den 1860er Jahren am Niederrhein 
aufbliihende Textilindustrie nach Lobberich ziehen und fand 
in ihr eine hochangesehene Lebensstellung. 

Es war der geschichtliche Wendepunkt im wirtschaftlichen 
Leben Lobberichs gewesen, als der Entdecker des mechani- 
schen Webstuhls, Karl Niedieck, aus dem nahen Krefeld, 
dem deutschen Lyon, nach meinem landlichen Geburtsort 
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that of the ecclesiastical culture of the late Middle Ages 
surviving here unbroken. Our life was based on the co- 
existence of those two fundamentally different forms of 
Paideta. 

My ancestors did not come from this world of the lower 
Rhine. My paternal grandparents were both Hessian and 
Protestant; my grandfather, August Jaeger, was born in 
Darmstadt, my grandmother Johanna, née Wallenfels, in 
Giessen. My mother’s parents, Johann Ludwig Birschel and 
Pauline, née Faulenbach, came from Barmen-Wuppertal, a 
stronghold of Rhenish Protestantism, where as a boy I heard 
the house-wives sing “Praise to the Lord,” and “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God,” as they washed their already spot- 
less windows. The Jaeger grandparents had once lived in 
the Rhineland for my father was born in Diilken but most 
of their life was spent in southern Germany, first in Emmen- 
dingen near Freiburg in Breisgau, and then in Dillingen on 
the Danube where my grandfather was manager of a textile 
factory. When he retired, he returned to the lower Rhine- 
land and lived in Lobberich. There the Jaegers met my 
mother’s family. Grandfather Birschel belonged to a large 
family; one brother had emigrated to Australia, where his 
descendents still live in Sidney; another went to England 
and his son, Lewis Birschel, remained always closely attached 
to his relatives in Germany and often came from Liverpool 
to visit us. Although all his life long my grandfather Johann 
Ludwig Birschel had the same wanderlust, he stayed in his 
own land. As a merchant in Barmen-Elberfeld (these cities 
now form one city, ‘Wuppertal’) my grandfather had no 
luck in his business career, so he left his home in the “‘ber- 
gische Land.” He was attracted to Lobberich by the sudden 
expansion of the textile industry in the lower Rhineland during 
the 1860’s and there found a highly respected position. 

The historical turning point in the economic life of Lob- 
berich came when the inventor of the machine loom, Karl 
Niedieck, moved from nearby Krefeld, the German Lyons, 
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iibergesiedelt war, wo billigere Arbeitslohne die Aussicht 
auf eine gewinnreiche machtige Ausdehnung der neuen In- 
dustrie eréffneten. Der Zuzug zahlreicher Arbeiter und An- 
gestellten vermehrte die Zahl der Bevélkerung bald um ‘T'au- 
sende. Nur das alteingesessene bauerliche Element erhielt 
sich von der neuen Industrie unabhangig. Diese Entwick- 
lung erreichte einen Héhepunkt in meiner Jugend. Ich 
beurteilte freilich die Spitzen dieser neu entstandenen Ge- 
sellschaft hauptsachlich nach ihren schénen Pferden, die ich 
oft besuchte und alle mit Namen kannte, was mir die Freund- 
schaft der Kutscher und Stallknechte verschaffte. Ich erinnere 
mich, dass in der prachtliebenden zweiten Generation der 
neuen Industrieherren das Volk ab und zu das Schauspiel 
genoss, wie der hochgewachsene Sohn des weisshaarigen 
alten Griinders der Weltfirma mit einem Schimmelgespann 
a la Domon durch die Strassen fuhr und ich mir sagte, dass 
das die Neidgrenze erheblich tiberschreiten musste, ahnlich 
wie der Chor in der griechischen Tragédie zu singen pflegt. 
Es gab in der Mitte des Dorfes, das nun schon eine richtige 
Stadt geworden war, ein aus dem Mittelalter stammendes 
kleines Schloss (ein Kasteel sagten wir auf plattdeutsch 
wie im nahen Holland); es hatte dem ritterlichen Ge- 
schlecht derer von Bocholt gehért, an das auch eine hochra- 
gende Burgruine Bocholt ausserhalb des Dorfes erinnerte. 
Nach dem Aussterben dieser adligen Linie hatte der Be- 
sitzer des Kasteels und des Parks, der es geheimnisvoll 
umgab, mehrmals gewechselt, bis der Textilkénig des neuen 
Industrieadels es erwarb, wie es dem Zug der Zeit entsprach, 
den man in U.S.A. die industrial revolution nennt. Um 
den stillen Teich dieses Hains wanderte oft unter den schat- 
tigen hohen Baumen das Burgfraulein, die mittelalterliche, 
unverheiratet gebliebene Tochter mit ihrer Gesellschafterin 
in langsamem Schritt, dem Betrachter unnahbar. Wir Kinder 
versuchten vergebens unsere viel zu grossen Kopfe durch das 
eiserne Gitter der uns trennenden niedrigen Mauer zu zwan- 
gen, aber den Garten zu betreten war uns nicht gestattet. 
Nachdem sich inzwischen das Gesetz der tragischen Trilogie 
an der dritten Generation dieser Dynastie erfiillt hat, ist 
das alte Schlésschen zum Hotel geworden, und von ihm aus 
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to my rustic birthplace, where cheaper wages offered the 
prospect of a lucrative and unlimited expansion of the new 
industry. The influx of many workers and employees soon 
increased the number of inhabitants by the thousands. Only 
the old established peasant element kept aloof from the new 
industry. This development reached a high point in my youth. 
For myself, I judged the pillars of the new society chiefly 
by their handsome horses which I often visited and knew 
by name. This established friendly contacts with coachmen 
and stableboys. I remember how the ostentatious second 
generation of this new industrial gentry entertained the 
people now and then with a spectacle such as seeing the tall 
son of the white-haired old founder of an internationally 
known firm drive his pair of greys through the streets [A la 
Domon]. Like the chorus in a Greek tragedy I would say to 
myself that this went beyond what can be endured without 
resentment. In the middle of the village, that had by now 
grown into a real city, stood a little castle (a Kasteel, as we 
called it in our low-German dialect, as in nearby Holland) 
dating from the Middle Ages; it had belonged to the Knights 
of von Bocholt, who were commemorated also by a towering 
ruin, Bocholt, outside the village. After the extinction of this 
noble line, the Kasteel and the park which surrounded it with 
mystery changed owners several times until it was bought by 
the textile king of the new industrial nobility; this was in 
keeping with the trend of the times, the Industrial Revolution, 
as it 1s called in the United States. At the borders of the 
castle’s quiet pool, the chatelaine, a middle-aged unmarried 
daughter, could often be seen sauntering slowly with her 
lady companion under the shade of the tall trees, unap- 
proachable by spectators. We children tried in vain to 
push our much-too-big heads through the iron bars of 
the low wall that kept us out, but we were not allowed to 
enter the garden. Now that the law of the tragic trilogy has 
been brought to pass in the dynasty’s third generation, the 
old castle has become a hotel which I have recently visited 


1 This phrase may be derived from the French ‘coaches 4 la Daumant’’. 
Cf. Henri Guillemin, Le Coup du 2 décembre (Paris: Gallimard, 1951), p. 447. 
[Translator’s note]. 
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konnte ich bei neuerlichen Besuchen den Park schliesslich 
doch noch vor meinem Tode von innen beschauen. Aber 
hinter dieser beschaulichen Ansicht der Dinge liegen Men- 
schenschicksale verborgen, die hier nicht zu berichten sind. 
Eine uralte Frau, die es alles in seiner rein menschlichen 
Tragik miterlebt hatte, erzahlte mir die Geschichte, die sich 
inzwischen abgespielt hatte, als ich nach vieljahriger Ab- 
wesenheit zuriickkehrte, um die Graber der Meinen zu be- 
suchen, und ihr dort begegnete. Sie hatte mich sogleich 
erkannt. 

Doch zuriick zu den gliicklichen Jahren des wirtschaftlichen 
Fortschritts seit der Zeit meiner Geburt (1888) bis zur 
Jahrhundertwende. Ich war das einzige Kind meiner Eltern, 
Karl August Jaeger und Helene, geb. Birschel. An den 
vaterlichen Grossvater habe ich keine Erinnerung mehr, ob- 
wohl er in seinen Mussestunden oft geduldig mit mir ge- 
spielt hat und mich ergétzte, indem er Kartenhauser fiir mich 
baute; die Lithographie, die er zu seiner eigenen Unter- 
haltung noch wihrend seines Ruhestandes aufgemacht hatte, 
lieferte dafiir das unerschépfliche Papiermaterial. Nach sei- 
nem Tode zog die Grossmutter Jaeger nach Freiburg i. Br. 
zu ihrer jiingsten Tochter Auguste und deren Manne, Emil 
Gohring, der eine Olfabrik betrieb und spater Abgeordneter 
im badischen Landtag war. Ich lernte ihn erst spater kennen. 
Um so wichtiger war fiir unser Leben der Umstand, dass 
die Grosseltern miitterlicherseits bis zu ihrem Tode am 
Orte sesshaft blieben. An die Grossmutter habe ich sehr 
bestimmte Erinnerungen; sie starb friih, als ich acht Jahre 
alt war, den Grossvater behielt ich bis ich achtzehn war und 
als erstes Semester in Marburg studierte. Aber beider Ein- 
fluss auf meine Entwicklung war bedeutend. Aus dem Wup- 
pertal brachten sie an den katholischen Niederrhein das Erbe 
des in Barmen und Elberfeld seit langen Jahren wurzelstin- 
digen Protestantismus mit. Er nahm beim Grossvater, der 
ganz unpolitisch und unkirchlich war, die Form der Auf- 
klarung an. In seinen geschiaftlichen Beruf passte er eigent- 
lich schlecht. Was ihm daran zusagte, waren die weiten 
Reisen, die er im Interesse seiner Firma zu unternehmen 
hatte und ihn Welt und Menschen kennen lehrten. Er 
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and from which now at last before my death I have been 
able to see the inside of the park. This picturesque view, 
however, hides human destinies which cannot be told here. 
A very old woman, who had experienced it all at first hand 
in its sheer human tragedy, told me the story of what had 
happened, when after many years of absence I returned to 
visit the graves of my family and chanced to meet her 
there. She recognized me at once. 

However, back to the prosperous years of economic pro- 
gress from the time of my birth (1888) to the turn of the 
century. I was the only child of my parents, Karl August 
Jaeger and Helene, née Birschel. I have no memory of my 
paternal grandfather although often in his leisure hours he 
played patiently with me and built houses of cards for my 
amusement. Lithography, which was his hobby during his 
retirement, provided him with an inexhaustible supply of 
paper for these games. After his death, grandmother Jaeger 
moved to Freiburg in Breisgau to join her youngest daughter, 
Auguste, and her husband, Emil Goehring, who was manager 
of an oil-processing plant and was later elected deputy in the 
provincial Diet of Baden. I only came to know him in later 
years. More important for our life was the fact that my 
maternal grandparents lived until their death in the same 
town as we did. I have a very distinct recollection of my 
grandmother, although she died young, when I was eight 
years old; my grandfather lived until I was eighteen and a 
first year student at the University of Marburg. Both of 
them, however, had a significant influence on my devel- 
opment. From Wuppertal, Barmen and Elberfeld, they 
brought with them to the Catholic lower Rhineland the age- 
old, deeply rooted legacy of their Protestant faith. In my 
grandfather, who was entirely non-political and non-church- 
going, this took the form of an enlightened outlook. He was 
not really suited for business. What he did like was the 
extensive journeys which he had to undertake in the interests 
of his firm and which taught him to know the world and 
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machte auf diesen monatelangen Reisen die grossen Ab- 
schliisse, dabei kam ihm seine ungewohnliche Kenntnis mo- 
derner Sprachen zustatten, des Franzésischen und vor allem 
des Englischen, die er zeitlebens durch Lekttire der modernen 
Literaturen mit wissenschaftlicher Griindlichkeit ausbaute. 
Aber auch mit dem Hollandischen und Italienischen hatte 
er sich ernsthaft beschaftigt. Er war als richtiger Deutscher 
jener Biedermeierzeit, an die die sch6nen alten Mahagoni- 
m6bel im grosselterlichen Hause erinnerten, im Grunde ein 
Gelehrter, als solcher einzig in der Familie, und von ge- 
lehrter Beschaulichkeit der Lebensfiihrung. Wenn er zu 
Hause war und nicht auf seinen Reisen, sass er spat nach- 
mittags und abends bei seinem Glase Moselwein, zu dem 
er mich als Sechzehnjahrigen stets einlud, wenn ich zu 
meinem fast taglichen Besuch bei ihm erschien. Die lange 
Pfeife ruhte auf dem Fussboden auf, und wahrend er Rauch- 
wolken vor sich hinblies, las er stundenlang und mit grosser 
Regelmassigkeit seinen englischen Roman. Das war seine 
Welt, aber von der sprach er nicht. Er ]ebte nur in ihr. 
Alle franzésischen und englischen Autoren aus der Mitte 
des 19ten Jahrhunderts zieren noch heute meine Biicher- 
bretter : ich erbte sie nach seinem Tode, und meine jiingste 
Tochter Therese hat sie fast alle gelesen und an ihnen ihre 
Kenntnis der Menschen bereichert. Ich selbst bin erst im 
Alter dazu gelangt mit Ausnahme des Dickens, den ich sehr 
viel frither las. Mich fesselten mehr des Grossvaters ge- 
schichtliche und medizinische Werke, die ich schon vor sei- 
nem Tode meiner Bibliothek einverleibte, darunter das Buf- 
fonsche grosse Werk itiber die Tierwelt, in franzdsischer 
und deutscher Sprache, wie man in der Mitte des roten 
Jahrhunderts so etwas noch druckte. Die herrlichen Ab- 
bildungsbande habe ich schon als Kind fleissig betrachtet, 
wobei ich darauf bestand, dass meine Mutter mir die la- 
teinischen Namen der Tiere vorlas. Ich kannte sie meistens 
schon auswendig, als man mich zum erstenmal in den zoo- 
logischen Garten zu Kéln mitnahm. Dass diese Namen 
lateinisch waren, wusste ich nicht, und es hatte mir auch 
wenig geholfen; ich bestand nur darauf, genau das zu lernen, 
was unter jedem der Bilder stand, und zwar die schén- 
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men. During these month-long trips, he transacted important 
business deals, for which his unusual knowledge of modern 
languages proved useful. He knew French and especially 
English in which he continued to progress throughout his 
life by reading modern literature with scholarly thorough- 
ness. He had also made a serious study of Dutch and Italian. 
Like so many Germans of that “Biedermeier” age, commem- 
orated by the beautiful old mahogany furniture in my 
grandparents’ home, he was fundamentally a scholar, the 
only one in the family, and led a life of scholarly contem- 
plation. When he was at home and not on his travels, he 
used to sit, in the late afternoons and evenings, with his 
glass of Moselle which he always invited me to share with 
him when, as a sixteen-year-old boy I paid him my almost 
daily visit. His long pipe rested on the floor and while for 
long hours and with great regularity he puffed out clouds 
of smoke, he read his English novel. It was his world, but 
he did not speak about it. He only lived in it. All the mid- 
nineteenth century French and English authors adorn my 
book shelves to this day. After his death I inherited them and 
my youngest daughter, Therese, read most of them, thus 
enriching her understanding of life. I myself turned to them 
only in my old age, except for Dickens whom I read much 
earlier. My grandfather’s historical and medical books had 
more attraction for me, and I incorporated them into my library 
even before his death, among them the great work of Buffon 
on Natural History, in a French and German edition of the 
kind still printed in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
As a child I had already diligently studied the magnificent 
illustrations and insisted that my mother give me the Latin 
name of each animal. I knew them almost all by heart when 
I was taken for my first visit to the Zoological garden in 
Cologne. I did not know that these names were Latin, and 
it would have helped me little; I was only interested in 
learning what was under each picture, the beautiful-sound- 
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klingenden Namen, nicht die anderen, die jeder kannte. 
Spater wurde mir beigebracht, dass das lateinische Worter 
und eine andere Sprache seien, aber mir war sie im Klang 
so vertraut, als ware sie ein Teil der eigenen Welt. Und so 
war es ja auch wirklich. Darum habe ich Lateinisch mit 
grosser Leichtigkeit gelernt und geliebt, und die neun la- 
teinischen Jahre meines Gymnasiums vom gten bis zum 
18ten sind mir nie zu lang geworden, wie es so vielen geht. 
Ich fand mit drei Jahren einen Tiernamen wie Camelopar- 
dalis Giraffa berauschend, ich musste es stets laut aus- 
sprechen, um es voll zu geniessen. 

An den fréhlichen geselligen Veranstaltungen, an denen 
die geistig regsame Grossmutter ihre Freude hatte, nahm 
Johann Ludwig Birschel nur murrend und widerstrebend 
teil, was ihn nicht hinderte, die zahlreichen vorsprechenden 
Gaste stets strahlend zu begriissen und mit den guten 
Weinen seines Kellers zu bewirten; doch in seine innere 
Welt gab er ihnen keinen Zutritt. Nur mir vertraute er seine 
summa summarum in gelegentlichen Anwandlungen an, und 
es war dann auf die Kurzformel reduziert, dass ja doch 
‘alles’ Schwindel sei. 

Die Grossmutter Pauline war von lebhaftem ‘Tempera- 
ment und feurigem Geist. Sie hatte ein feingeschnittenes 
Antlitz, aus dem ein Paar scharf blickende, sch6ne dunkle 
Augen strahlten. Es ist schwer zu sagen, was sie in aristo- 
kratischer Umgebung im 18ten Jahrhundert geworden wire, 
mit der ihre Abstammung von dem franzésischen Muiinz- 
meister Friedrichs des Grossen, Marmet sie verband; sein 
Ehrendegen und kénigliches Patent wurden in einer Seiten- 
linie der Familie bis vor nicht langer Zeit als Andenken 
aufgehoben. Die Grossmutter hatte das ganze Jahr ihr 
Haus voller Besucher, die von ihrem Witz und Geist ange- 
zogen wurden und auch ihre Gastlichkeit zu schatzen wussten. 
Thre Bildung war literarisch, aber sie ruhte noch fest auf 
religissem Grunde, wie das im Wuppertal traditionell war. 
Das war noch eine echte Theokratie gewesen, ahnlich wie 
in den puritanischen Gemeinden Neuenglands, wo die Pfarrer 
herrschten und Theologie alles Denken und allen Erden- 
wandel durchdrang. Die Grossmutter versammelte gern um 
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ing names, not the others that everyone knew. Later I was 
taught that these words were Latin and came from another 
language, but their sound was as familiar to me as if they 
were part of my own world. And indeed they were; hence 
I came to learn Latin very easily and love it. I did not find 
the nine years of Latin in the Gymnasium, from my ninth 
to my eighteenth year, too long, as many others did. At the 
age of three I was fascinated by an animal name like Camel- 
opardalis, Giraffa. I always had to say it out loud in order 
to savour it to the full. 

Johann Ludwig Birschel took part only reluctantly in 
the gay social gatherings, in which my spirited grandmother 
delighted, but this did not prevent him from always greeting 
with beaming face the numerous guests that came to call 
and entertaining them with the good wines from his cellar. 
Yet he admitted no one to his innermost world. Only to 
me did he entrust his summa summarum on an occasional 
impulse, and it was then reduced to the brief formula that 
‘everything ’ was a hoax. 

My grandmother Pauline had a lively temperament and 
fiery spirit. She had finely-cut features in which shone a 
pair of penetrating and beautiful dark eyes. It is difficult 
to say what she would have been in the aristocratic setting 
of the eighteenth century, to which she was linked by her 
descent from Marmet, the French mint-master of Frederick 
the Great; his ceremonial sword and the royal diploma were 
kept until recently as souvenirs in another branch of the 
family. All year long, Grandmother had her house full of 
visitors, who were attracted by her wit and spirit and ap- 
preciated her hospitality. Her education was literary, but solidly 
based on the religious foundation customary in Wuppertal. It 
was a genuine theocracy, like those in the Puritan Common- 
wealths of New England where the Pastor ruled and theology 
penetrated all thought and all earthly conduct. Grand- 
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ihren Tisch die geistlichen Herren der Umgegend (denn 
Lobberich hatte damals noch keine protestantische Gemeinde) 
zu scharfen und geistreichen Debatten, wie sie gerade in 
orthodoxen Kreisen haufig waren. Die Grossmutter ver- 
wohnte ihre Enkel, und mich besonders, da ich am selben 
Orte lebte. Sie tiberwachte jeden meiner Schritte und erhob 
ersten Anspruch, dass ich als Kind taglich stundenlang in 
ihrem Hause verweilte, das dem unseren nahe lag. Im 
dauernden Umgang mit Erwachsenen und im standigen Hin- 
horchen auf die Ausserungen ihrer Individualitat, wurde ich 
friihreif und kam weniger mit meinen Altersgenossen in 
Beriihrung, als es fiir mich gut war. Die Gegensatze in der 
Natur beider Grosseltern zogen mich an, und ich nahm 
beide tief in mich auf. In meiner geistigen Entwicklung 
habe ich beide in mir aufgehoben. 

Meine Eltern waren sehr anderer Art. Sie waren Kinder 
ihrer Zeit. Das was ihr inneres Leben bewegte, war nicht 
der Flug der Gedanken oder das gelehrte Wissen, sondern 
die Welt der Musik. Sie beherrschte alles andere in un- 
serem Hause. Ihr galt ihre Andacht. Beide Eltern waren 
hochmusikalisch, jede freie Stunde war ihr gewidmet, und 
es war in diesem hingebenden Interesse fiir die Musik, wo 
sich beide Eltern fanden und immer wieder fanden. In ihrer 
vollkommenen Hingabe an die Sprache der T6éne und Har- 
monien konnten sie sich verstrémen in einer Sehnsucht nach 
hdherem Leben, die in ihrem taglichen Dasein keine Be- 
friedigung fand. Beide waren Sanger von Natur. Dem Vater 
wurde noch, als ich schon geboren war, eine Ausbildung 
seiner fabelhaften Stimme an der Kélner Oper angeboten. 
Seine Ausbildung war bis dahin sein eigenes Werk und 
Improvisation gewesen, denn als der jiingste von vier tiber- 
lebenden Kindern konnte er in den finanziellen Umstanden 
der grosselterlichen Familie nach damaligen Anschauungen 
nicht mehr erwarten und wurde trotz héchster, vielseitiger 
Begabung unweigerlich in die kaufmannische Lehre geschickt. 
Er war niemals gliicklich in seinem Beruf, und seine impulsive 
kiinstlerische Anlage litt darunter, dass er innerlich zu viele 
Méglichkeiten hatte, dusserlich aber zu wenige. So war er 
am [nde seines zu kurzen Lebens und langen Leidens (er 
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mother liked to gather at her table the men of the cloth of 
the vicinity (for Lobberich at that time had as yet no Prot- 
estant congregation) for the sharp and clever debates fre- 
quently held in orthodox circles. Grandmother spoiled her 
grandchildren and especially me, because I lived in the 
same town. She watched over every step I took and insisted 
that as a child I spend hours every day in her home, very 
near ours. Constant intimacy with adults and exposure to 
the expression of their personalities made me _ precocious; 
I had less intercourse with children of my own age than was 
good for me. The contrast in the natures of my grandparents 
struck me and I absorbed both of them deeply into myself. 
In my intellectual development I have made both my own. 

My parents were very different. They were children of 
their time. What touched them in their hearts was not the 
soaring flight of thought or scholarly learning, but the world 
of music. It dominated everything else in our home. For 
it they reserved their religious feeling. They were both 
very musical; every free hour was devoted to music and 
it was in this all-embracing interest that they found 
each other again and again. In their complete devotion 
to the language of tone and harmony they could dream 
dreams of a higher life which could not be satisfied in 
their daily existence. Both were born singers. My father 
was offered, even after my birth, the opportunity of having 
his marvellous voice trained at the Cologne Opera. Up to 
that time, his training had been all his own work and 
improvisation, for as the youngest of four surviving children 
he could, according to the ideas of the time and given the 
financial circumstances of my grandparents, expect nothing 
else. In spite of his highly developed musical talents he 
had no choice but to begin a commercial apprenticeship. 
He was never happy in his work and his impulsive artistic 
temperament suffered from the fact that his capacities were 
not matched by his opportunities in life. Hence, at the end 
of his life, short in years but long in suffering, (he died at 
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starb mit 47 Jahren, als ich noch in Berlin studierte) zu der 
Erkenntnis gelangt, dass seine Gaben in kleinen Verhalt- 
nissen verschwendet worden waren, und seine letzten Ab- 
schiedsworte an mich waren die dringende Mahnung, nichts 
anderem zu folgen als meinem inneren Beruf, was damals in 
weiten Kreisen noch keineswegs als selbstverstandlich galt. 

Es lag bei meiner Art der Interessen nahe, von den Eltern 
geistig bestimmt zu werden, aber wahrend ich von ihrer 
Musik fiir immer in meiner Musikalitat bedingt war, ob- 
gleich diese passiver Natur blieb, habe ich dem Zeitgeist 
des Naturalismus und der naturwissenschaftlich-materialisti- 
schen Denkweise, die die Generation meiner Eltern beherr- 
schte, dem Haeckel, Feuerbach, Zola, nie gehuldigt. Doch 
was von grossem dauerndem Einfluss auf mich blieb, war 
die Leidenschaft, mit der meine Mutter die Literatur ihrer 
Zeit in sich aufnahm. Sie war zeitlebens eine grosse Leserin, 
wozu die landliche Umgebung das ihre beitrug, da die in 
der Stadt sich bietenden 4dusseren Ablenkungen fehlten. 
Zwart waren beide Eltern regelmadssige Gaste der grossen 
rheinischen Musikfeste und der Konzerte in den naher- 
gelegenen Stadten, und der jahrliche Besuch der rheinischen 
Metropole Kéln gab der Stille des Lebens auf dem Lande 
ein notwendiges Gegengewicht durch die Kunst. Aber in 
der langen Zwischenzeit war man auf sich selbst angewiesen, 
und nur ein spontanes Interesse und eigenes geistiges Suchen 
konnte sie lebendig erhalten. Darin war mein Vater weniger 
anspruchsvoll als die Mutter, die diese Neigung aus ihrem 
Elternhaus mitbrachte, und er teilte mit ihr eigentlich nur 
die Musik, sonst liebte er selbst tiber die Dinge zu urteilen 
mehr als zu lesen und an sich zu arbeiten, wie die Mutter 
es nannte. Diese Selbsterziehung wurde mir durch ihr 
Beispiel zur selbstverstandlichen zweiten Natur. Sie nahm 
mich von friih auf als ihren geistigen Gefahrten. Dazu kam 
als zweiter Einfluss ihre grosse Freude an der Natur und an 
Spaziergangen und Wanderungen, auf denen ich sie be 
gleitete. Auch in meinem spateren Leben, als ich in Gross- 
stadten zu wohnen hatte, habe ich stets am Rande der Stadt 
meine Wohnung genommen, um die Beriihrung mit dem 
Lande aufrecht zu halten und mich geistig und kérperlich 
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the age of 47 when I was still a student in Berlin), he had 
come to understand that his gifts had been wasted due to 
the limitations of his surroundings and his last farewell to me 
was the urgent warning to follow only my inner call, a truth 
which at that time was by no means widely accepted. 
Because of the nature of my own interests, my parents 
had an important influence on my thinking. Their music 
always remained the source of my own musical feeling, 
passive though it was. But I never paid homage to the Zezt- 
geist of naturalism, to the scientific materialism which con- 
trolled the thought of my parents’ generation, to the work 
of Haeckel, Feuerbach and Zola. What remained with me as 
a strong and abiding influence was the passion with which 
my mother absorbed the literature of her time. All her life, 
she was a great reader. In this she was helped by our rural 
surroundings, which lacked the distractions of the city. Both 
my parents were regular patrons of the great music festivals 
of the Rhineland and the concerts in nearby cities; the 
annual visit to the Rhineland metropolis, Cologne, furnished, 
through its art, a necessary compensation for the quietness 
of country life. However, during the long intervals people 
depended on their own resources; only spontaneous interest 
and intellectual effort could bridge the gap between trips. 
In this respect, my father made less demands on himself 
than did my mother, who brought this tendency from her 
parental home; they had in common only love of music. He 
himself preferred to pass judgments, rather than to read and 
“work on himself”’ as mother called it. Because of her example, 
this self-education became a second nature to me. She 
accepted me at an early age, as her intellectual companion. 
Another influence was her great enjoyment of nature; she 
loved to go for walks and rambles on which I accompanied 
her. In my later life when I had to live in great cities, I al- 
ways lived on the outskirts in order to keep in touch with 
the land and thus to refresh myself in soul and body. The 
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an ihm zu erfrischen. Die niederrheinische Landschaft ist 
zwar nicht romantisch wie der Ober- und Mittelrhein und 
von Sagen umwoben, aber war damals und ist wohl noch 
jetzt unberiihrter von der Kommerzialisierung, die dem 
vielbereisten Teil des Rheinlandes den Stempel aufgedriickt 
hat. Lobberich ist eine Stadt inmitten von elf Seen, das 
fruchtbare Kornland der Ebene grenzt an die hollandische 
Heide der Provinz Limburg und an den vom Klever Reichs- 
wald bis dort hinaufreichenden niederrheinischen Hé6hen- 
riicken tiber Hinsbeck. In diesem Lande liess sich herrlich 
wandern, und diese Wege waren damals noch nicht von der 
spateren Wanderjugend iiberschwemmt, sondern man traf 
nur die arbeitende Bauernbevélkerung, die unsere Bewe- 
gung im Freien freilich als Miissiggang ansah. Ich bin, als 
ich heranwuchs, dann meist fiir mich allein oder mit Freun- 
den gegangen, und die Freude an dem Anblick von Feld, 
Wasser, Wald und Héhen wurde zu einer der starksten Wur- 
zeln meines Daseins. Wie die Musik war diese Art der 
Erhebung fiir die neue Generation ein Teil ihres Innen- 
lebens, das fiir viele ihre ererbte Religion erganzte oder an 
ihre Stelle trat, dort wo sie nicht mehr innerlich wirksam 
war. Die Eltern waren diesen Weg gegangen: sie waren 
aus der kirchlichen Tradition herausgewachsen, aber es fehlte 
ihrem Leben nicht die Andacht und nicht die Ehrfurcht vor 
dem, was hoher ist als der Mensch. Das Dogma des Atheis- 
mus war nicht ihre Sache, wohl aber hielt ihr politischer 
Liberalismus sie von jeder tatigen 'Teilnahme am kirchlichen 
Leben ihrer Zeit ab. 
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landscape of the lower Rhineland is not romantic like the 
upper and middle Rhine or steeped in legends, but at the 
time it was, and probably still is, less affected by the com- 
mercial exploitation which has put its mark on the section 
of the Rhineland to which the tourists go. Lobberich is 
a city surrounded by eleven lakes; the fruitful grain fields 
of the plain border on the Dutch heaths of the Province of 
Limburg and on the ridges of the lower Rhine hills, stretch- 
ing up to that point from the Reichswald of Cleves via Hins- 
beck. In this countryside one could wander to one’s heart’s 
delight. The roads had not yet been usurped by the youth 
movement of a later day; one met only peasant folk at work, 
who, it is true, looked on our hikes as sheer laziness. As 
I grew up I often walked alone or with friends and the 
pleasure of looking at meadows, water, woods and hills be- 
came one of the strongest roots of my existence. For the 
new generation this kind of exaltation, like music, became part 
of their spiritual portion, which for many complemented 
their inherited religion or replaced it for those in whom it 
was no longer alive. My parents had gone this way: they 
had grown away from the Church tradition, yet devotion 
was not lacking in their life nor reverence for that which is 
above men. They were not atheists, although their political 
liberalism held them back from any active share in the church 
life of their time. 


INTRODUCTION NO SCRIPTAWINORA 
“An Intellectual Autobiography” 


Scripta Minora (Rome: 1960), I, ix-xxvil. 


It is with some reluctance that I yield here to my editor’s 
desire for an introduction to this collection, to give the 
reader a key to its contents. If, despite my inner misgivings, 
I comply with his request, it is certainly not with the in- 
tention of writing even the most sketchy of autobiographies. 
I do not wish, either, to give the impression that the papers 
gathered here form a mere haphazard accumulation of the 
products of a scholarly nodvumpaypoobvn. The justification 
of this collection lies not so much in the positive results of 
any individual article as in the consistent urge for knowl- 
edge at work in each of these studies, driving them all to 
a single goal. Hence the choice of material does not follow 
any system. In my publications I have not sought to deal 
equally with all fields of classical scholarship, nor does it 
seem permissible to file away all “results’” —as though in 
coffins — in the respective drawers of scholarship, embalmed 
as ultimate truths. The only way open is the one I have 
actually followed here, i. e. a chronological arrangement of 
articles and reviews. In this way they find their place in 
the total picture of my research up to the present time. 

Some material I have discarded as less suitable for this 
end. A number of other articles of a general character, in- 
tended for a wider circle of readers, are omitted here be- 
cause they have already appeared in a collection entitled 
Humanistische Reden und Vortrdage (Berlin : Walter de Gruyter, 
1937, 2nd enlarged ed. 1960). They too are essential in the 
development of my research in Greek paideia and the prob- 
lem of humanism. A complete bibliography of my writings 
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is to be found in the Anniversary volume dedicated to me on 
my seventieth birthday (Harvard Classical Studies, vol. 63). 
In the present volumes my publisher wished to reprint the 
more technical philological studies that had not appeared in 
book form. He intended this collection primarily for the 
younger generation in this swift-changing world; he wanted 
them to see the philologist at work. 

History was the starting point of my work. It taught me 
early to understand my homeland, the lower Rhineland, in 
a broader cultural context and thus opened up its narrow 
horizons. Moenia mundi discedunt. Lucretius says this of 
the intellectual effect of Greek cosmology on the practical 
Roman mind; it was history that gave my world its cosmic 
dimensions. My interest lay in world history. The nearby 
borders of Holland and Belgium were a constant reminder 
of “Europa”; so too was the palpable proximity of the low 
German, Dutch, Flemish and French languages. All around 
me stood the old walls and castles and thousand-year-old 
churches of the Middle Ages, the excavated fortresses and 
military highways of the Romans, the builders of the Rhenish 
cities. Latin, started when we were nine and studied nine 
hours a week, never seemed to me a dead language, not 
even a foreign one. Ever since its form and content have 
been determining factors of my development. Then when 
I was thirteen years old, Greek language and culture revealed 
themselves to my deepening insight as the interior dimension 
of the Roman world. Thus my own development reflected 
the historical course of our western European civilization. 
From the beginning, the Roman empire in its final Christian 
and universal form was presented to us as a simple fact; 
to ask why, seemed superfluous. But Hellas was an intellectual 
revelation, Hellas seen through the eyes of Cicero and Horace. 
The patron of our Gymnasium was the great mystic, Thomas 
a Kempis, author of the Imitatio Christi, after the bible, the 
best known and most widely translated of books. The still- 
ness and mysticism of his contemplation of the world, which 
could still be felt in the piety of the lower Rhineland, was 
in harmony with the quiet beauty of the local lake country. 
By nature and history a part of the Netherlands, this region 
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had broken away from the rest of Holland when the latter 
turned to Calvinism; like the great humanist of the lower 
Rhine, Erasmus, it remained united to Spain and to the 
Church. The fortress of Kempen which harbored our Tho- 
maeum Gymnasium within its thick walls and moats, flanked 
by three strongly fortified towers, was like a visible symbol 
of this tradition. It made the unity of the bilingual cosmo- 
politan culture of antiquity and the unity of the classical and 
Christian worlds seem natural to us from the very beginning, 
and I have held to this unity in all my later work. Although 
Rome was historically the prerequisite for the existence of 
the Greek element in this union, nonetheless Hellas became 
the real source for my spiritual needs and the field of my 
scholarly activity. I experienced it as the archetype of the 
spirit, as the &évaog ovcta in Plato’s words. In my research, 
however, while I sought for what was eternally valid and 
eternally existent in the Greek mind and in the tradition which 
fed on it, yet I also felt the urge to grasp this world historically 
in its first appearance and its gradual development, in accord 
with the historical concern then dominant in scholarly work. 
My own interest in history had originally been very concrete, 
for I read straight through all the ancient historians. Even 
in my later years at school as my realization of religious and 
intellectual problems grew, this interest shifted to the direc- 
tion which it still holds today, i.e. to the history of the mind. 
This led me soon to turn more and more to the world of 
ideas, to poetry and philosophy. At the same time, I always 
sought to understand those products of the mind in their 
relationship to the concrete reality of Greek life and Greek 
history, and in this tendency there survived the existential 
motivation that first spurred me to wide reading. 

The greatest figure in the philological world at the turn 
of the century was undoubtedly Wilamowitz; I had heard 
his name even in our classes at school, classes whose histor- 
ical horizons his Greek Reader had sought to widen. We 
did not actually use this Reader at school but as it was con- 
genial to my historical studies I discovered it and read it by 
myself (although I really preferred to read every author from 
cover to cover), going far beyond the list of required writers, 
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as my high school diploma shows. I became Wilamowitz’ 
disciple from afar, through an intensive study of the two 
volumes of his masterly work: Euripides’s Herakles and the 
Einleitung in die attische Tragédie. At my request they were 
given me as a present, the year before my graduation from 
the Gymnasium. Here a new world opened up for me. To 
find further information on the classical authors I was read- 
ing, I had already made use of August Boeckh’s Enzyklo- 
padie und Methodologie der Rlassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
his chief course at the University, published posthumously. 
This reading had already given me a clear concept of the 
universality of my field, but here, in Wilamowitz, I saw its 
full realization in a many-sided interpretation of tragedy 
springing from rich knowledge of Hellenic life. Nothing 
even in later years of personal acquaintance with the great 
scholar ever surpassed this first impression. What over- 
powered the reader was not the subtlety of literary judgment 
but the ever-present and unparalleled erudition, the mastery 
of the language in all its moods and the colorful vision of 
Greek life which he constantly emphasized — in conscious 
opposition to the half-faded classicism of the men who 
followed the great age of German Idealism and the philol- 
ogy of the first half of the nineteenth century. To be sure, 
even a Wilamowitz was no longer able to handle all aspects 
of antiquity with equal power, but at the moment of my 
entrance into academic life (1907) classical scholarship was 
represented at the University of Berlin with unparalleled 
completeness. I made it my consistent endeavor to learn 
from everyone there. Scholars like Hermann Diels, Johannes 
Vahlen, Eduard Norden, Wilhelm Schulze, Eduard Meyer 
and others, live now not only in my grateful memory but, 
insofar as I was capable of assimilating their learning, live 
on in my work as well. The present collection of specialized 
studies with its greater emphasis on methodology is particu- 
larly suited to show this. From each of these men I tried to 
obtain what was uniquely his to offer. 

Beside the philological tradition, however, I must here 
recall another form of German scholarship which was still very 
much alive in my student days at Berlin and to which I owe 
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much. It was not philological in the narrow sense, although 
intimately tied up with the tradition of Greek philosophy. 
In my first semester at the University of Marburg, I came 
into close contact with philosophy which there, in the neo- 
kantian school of Cohen and Natorp and under the influence 
of the logical insights gained from it, had turned to the study 
of Plato. Plato, interpreted in the neo-kantian sense, was the 
very center of the intellectual life of the university — no small 
matter for a young man who was looking for a guide and 
who cherished the ideal of a living antiquity. This influence 
turned me definitively toward Greek philosophy. It was a 
conversion to philosophy as such, so it seemed, and I have 
dedicated years of intensive activity to this pursuit. I say 
no more of it here, save that this development did not mean 
a break with philology. No matter what one’s understanding 
of Plato and Aristotle and the other thinkers of antiquity, 
their teaching at that moment had entered a phase in which 
it again possessed immediate philosophical actuality. In fact 
the inspiration of this Marburg period brought my philo- 
logical tendency to a full awakening, for I found that the 
interpretation of Plato accepted there conflicted with my 
historical-philological sense. Such explanations of Plato, I felt, 
had often prevailed since the first generation of his disciples 
and would recur again in the future. Probably they were 
merely symptons of his everliving power — history seems to 
need fruitful misunderstandings of its spiritual inheritance. 
But my conviction deepened that we needed to approach 
Greek philosophy by a study of the ancient world in terms 
of the history of ideas; to hold that such a method must 
necessarily be antiquarian seemed to me the proud pre- 
judice of modern self-concern. A hundred years earlier when 
through Wolf and Boeckh philology was expanding into an 
all-embracing science of classical antiquity, it had absorbed 
Schleiermacher’s revival of the study of Greek philosophy, 
especially that of Plato. ‘The methodological problem of in- 
terpretation which had already been given conscious and 
explicit form by Schleiermacher in his hermeneutics thus 
entered philology. For previous philological exegesis had 
been confined almost exclusively to grammar. The problem 
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had been stated, but much was still needed for its full 
solution. 

In Berlin Hermann Diels had recently brought out his 
epoch-making work, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, vol. I; 
the book was required reading for his lectures. He also intro- 
duced us to the study of Lucretius and Epicurean philosophy ; 
this was a legacy from Usener, his master at Bonn. I did 
not hear his lectures on Aristotle’s Ethics; he deliberately 
kept away from Plato, for whom he had no inner spiritual 
affinity. I became acquainted with Wilhelm Dilthey’s work 
only later, after his death, as during my student years in 
Berlin he had already retired from the university. That we 
missed one another was all the more curious because at one 
time Adolf Lasson suggested that I become Dilthey’s sec- 
retary, to help him with the organization of his scientific 
papers. My real introduction to the philosophy of Aristotle 
came in a Seminar that went on from semester to semester 
with the “last of the Hegelians,” Adolf Lasson, who, although 
already over eighty, still taught with passionate fire and 
brilliant wit. In his youth he had heard August Boeckh 
and Karl Lachmann and had known August Meineke per- 
sonally. But his own training fitted him to continue the 
work on Aristotle begun by Trendelenburg and Bonitz, which 
thus came to me through his mouth. To find this link to the 
older tradition of German history of ideas and to feel its 
living breath upon me was to be decisive. This rich heritage 
could not be learnt from the scholars of the day. Philosophy 
proper was not the strong point of Wilamowitz; more particu- 
larly, he had no close relationship with those ancient authors 
like Aristotle and the scientists, or the Greek Fathers since 
Origen, who require many years of systematic research and 
a complete familiarity with their work. Lasson’s house was 
the scene where, on long Friday evenings, a group of advanced 
students in philosophy (with me, the much younger man, 
on kindly sufferance), would practice the old method of 
exact exegesis on a continuous text with its problems, a method 
which is traditional in the history of Aristotelianism and which 
has been used since in the Oxford school of Ingram By- 
water and W. D. Ross. 
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From the beginning my primary interest had been in 
language, but to me “language”? did not mean the linguistic 
comparison of many tongues, although I had always been 
keenly interested in the study of other literatures beside the 
classical. Rather it meant the grasp of an individual form 
of speech, partly as style and partly as medium of thought; 
in other words, research in expression and in meaning. The 
unique individuality of the Greek language, its different dia- 
lects, periods and literary personalities had an irresistible 
fascination for me. This method of approach was in con- 
formity with my historical perspective. It is an endless task, 
its product a slowly acquired personal experience of the mean- 
ings of each word and of its historical development which, 
like an unwritten archive, enriches itself from year to year 
in constant intercourse with the texts, always present to one’s 
inner consciousness yet never wholly expressible in written 
form. ‘The most comprehensive lexicon is merely a mechan- 
ical supplement to this inner linguistic macrocosm. Its 
dwelling place is memory, the mother of all nine muses, the 
first and fundamental quality of the philosophos physis ac- 
cording to Plato. From boyhood on I had always learned 
by heart as much Greek and Latin poetry as I could or, more 
correctly, it usually stuck immediately in my memory. The 
context of various passages enabled me to remember not 
only words but also word usage which I began quite early 
to observe. I applied this philological talent, later strength- 
ened by the method of Johannes Vahlen, to the language 
of poets and philosophers, especially in those periods when 
specialized terminologies developed in the language, requir- 
ing specialized treatment. Since those days semantic studies 
have not infrequently formed the subject of German doctoral 
dissertations, as an American scholar once demonstrated 
statistically, drawing the conclusion that scholarship had 
come to a turning point. Our relationship to language has 
deepened. Its study has now become an instrument for the 
history of thought. 

Interest in language early led me to textual criticism. 
Some of my work in this field, beginning with my doctoral 
dissertation, is included here. In every case it always grew 
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out of the interpretation of the ancient texts themselves, some- 
times from my editorial work. I have always had high esteem 
for philology as knowledge of textual tradition and have ded- 
icated a great part of my life to this work. In the course 
of time I have had to deal with countless manuscripts, 
tracing many back to their source or examining their relation- 
ship with other manuscripts. The same interest also prompted 
work in palaeography, as in the articles which are reprinted 
here : on the anonymous Washington uncial fragments which 
I was able to identify as belonging to Gregory of Nyssa, or 
the St. Gall’s Ennius fragment. Then there was the re- 
construction of ancient manuscripts, now lost, from later 
copies, and the reconstruction of a single codex from frag- 
ments now widely dispersed. This work is like that of the 
archaeologist who occasionally succeeds in recreating a statue 
or a vase from the fragments or sherds that had been pre- 
served in various places. I often preferred the solution of 
interesting individual cases to compiling all the material 
known about textual transmission; the latter has been done 
by Giorgio Pasquali in the classic work to which every scholar 
is so deeply indebted. In modern times Wilamowitz under- 
stood the significance of the field of text history and devoted 
much work to it. I have sought to link my own work on the 
textual tradition of Aristotle, of Gregory of Nyssa and of 
Macarius with the history of thought. For the manner in 
which our ancient manuscripts were preserved and dissemi- 
nated depended on what they came to mean for later centuries. 

Because of their rich manuscript tradition, the Church 
Fathers have always attracted me as a philologist, apart 
from the interest of their content. As editor of Gregory of 
Nyssa whose numerous writings have survived in more than 
a thousand manuscripts, I faced wholly new problems that 
classical philology had hardly ever grappled with before. The 
Prolegomena of the individual volumes provide details on 
this. It turned out that even with the richest manuscript 
tradition of a text the method of recensio alone is not enough 
and that emendatio always must retain its importance, espe- 
cially in texts which, like those of the Christian Fathers, 
have not gone through the hands of grammarians and there- 
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fore have never been “‘corrected.” The art of emendation 
seemed to have been largely abandoned in the scholarship 
of our day, partly because the best work had already been 
done by earlier generations, partly because of lack of talent 
for such work and a superstitious loyalty to the letter which 
thinks of itself as “healthily conservative.” 

Long ago J. Vahlen’s keen observation of usages of speech 
brought about a healthy reaction against the conjectural 
games of earlier times, and I have always been grateful for 
the severe discipline of his seminar. Nevertheless, as soon 
as one has to deal with the less bethumbed areas of literature, 
the picture changes. I found reassurance and trust in my 
own ability for emendation through certain experiences. For 
example, as a student of Hermann Diels I presented textual 
emendations for the commentary of Philoponus on Aris- 
totle’s Analytica by way of applying for the Laurentian 
Scholarship at the University of Berlin. By chance, lying on 
his desk at that very moment were the proof-sheets of Wallis’ 
Academy edition of Philoponus. Diels examined it and at 
once told me beamingly that my conjectures were confirmed 
by the readings of the best manuscripts. The disappoint- 
ment at finding my conjectures thereby made superfluous 
meant far less than my growth in confidence in my own 
ability to handle a text. I have often had similar corrobo- 
ration in my work with Gregory of Nyssa, when newly dis- 
covered manuscript evidence was added to what we had, 
or when a better reading in the text of an ancient commen- 
tator on Aristotle differing from our manuscripts would 
support a conjecture I had ventured. I shall not speak here 
of my work in textual criticism of other authors nor of my 
collaboration in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum of which 
I was appointed head for twelve years by the Berlin Acad- 
emy. The annual progress reports on the Corpus, published 
regularly by me at that time, are not included in the present 
collection. In order that the reader may find more easily 
the various texts dealt with in these volumes, he is referred 
to the index of authors at the end of the second volume.' 


1 See above, page 25, n. I. 


3. 
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The emended passages are there indicated by the book 
number in italics. 

As my Dissertation shows, my interest in language and 
textual criticism, that is, in philology in a narrower sense, 
always went hand in hand with an interest in the meaning 
of the transmitted text. My Emendationum Aristotelearum 
Specimen, reprinted here, was only an appendix to the disser- 
tation proper on Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Meta- 
physik des Aristoteles which was brought out in book form. 
In fact it was intended primarily to satisfy J. Vahlen, who 
insisted that, according to the university statutes, the Berlin 
philological dissertation must be written in Latin; the two 
parallel dissertations in my case were a compromise. Yet it 
was more than that; for also in my later studies of textual 
criticism, Arbeiten zur Metaphysik, which accompanied my 
larger work on Aristotle as basis for a history of his devel- 
opment, there existed the same relationship between textual 
criticism and analysis. The book grew out of my grappling 
with the difficult problems of the textual tradition of that 
particular work. My continuous work on the text, which 
was to be published only decades later, inevitably led to an 
intellectual detour to get an historical understanding of Aris- 
totle’s philosophical manner and method, not only in the 
Metaphysics but in his whole work on pragmatics. It was 
necessary to start from the inner form of his philosophical 
thought. By it apparent deficiencies in the traditional form 
of the text and composition of his writings could be explained 
as the result of long years of repeated work on the problems 
and of oral presentation to students which by chance was 
preserved for us. This is also shown by the different versions 
of the Ethics and the progressive development of the lectures 
on Politics. From these discrepancies there emerges a pattern 
which is perhaps not easily discernible in its details, but 
which is sufficiently tangible to show the total course of his 
development. ‘This kind of analysis threw light on Aristotle’s 
relationship to his master Plato, and touched more or less 
upon almost all the problems of aristotelian philosophy as 
a system, thus allowing us to reconstruct in part the stages 
of development of the Greek mind in the fourth century. 
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I had originally planned to deal with these problems start- 
ing from the Academy of the later Plato by a collection of 
fragments like those of H. Diels and H. Usener; part of this 
project, the fragments and life work of Philippus of Opus, 
the editor of Plato’s Laws and a great astronomer, was 
awarded a prize by the Berlin Academy. However, it later 
seemed more promising to begin with Aristotle, i.e. the 
disciple of Plato of whom we know by far the most. This 
would help to bring out his platonic point of departure and 
the specific nature of his own development. So a beginning 
was made and the enormous quantity of literature produced 
since those first steps were taken is adequate proof that the 
road thus opened was judged proper and profitable. 

Its influence extended also beyond the schools of Plato 
and Aristotle to other work in the history of Greek philos- 
ophy, especially the Hellenistic schools of the Stoa and Epi- 
curus. Old problems were once more revived when con- 
sidered in relation to the intellectual setting of their time, 
i.e. in their true historical context. 

I myself traced the relationship of aristotelian and platonic 
philosophy with Greek medicine, a field of research which 
in recent times had made great progress through the cooper- 
ation of philologists, as they realized the value of the mag- 
nificent medical literature of the Greeks in the task of put- 
ting classical scholarship on an historical basis. Soon a new 
and specialized science emerged which could not be left iso- 
lated from the rest of classical scholarship. The relationship 
between Aristotle’s scientific research and medical science was 
especially close. In the articles on Pneuma and on Diokles 
von Karystos which are related to my book on the latter, 
I sought from this point of view to throw light on the work 
of the aristotelian school in this field. Studying the extant 
fragments of Diokles in the context of the history of style 
and of ideas enabled me to determine his date as ca. 300 B.C. 
instead of the beginning of the fourth century, as had been 
previously held, and to bring him into close relationship 
with Aristotle. These contacts were partly in content but 
more particularly in method; this brought to the forefront 
the problem of the unity of knowledge in Aristotle’s time. 
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The articles on Diokles, on the concept of aeyat in Diokles 
and Aristoxenos and on the prototype of the medical method 
in the Nicomachean Ethics all belong in this context. ‘The 
issue of methodology, scientific and philosophical, has proved 
to be complex and promising; in fact, it provides most sig- 
nificant insights into the developmental process not only 
of aristotelian but of all Greek thought during the period 
most fruitful for science, which, it becomes more and more 
clear, is the period of transition from Attic to Hellenistic 
science. It would be a great pity if my book on Aristotle 
were divorced from these closely related lines of research, 
because in all of them a single movement is at work evolving 
toward a new synthesis. I could not as yet conceive a history 
of Greek philosophy for everything is still too fluid, but 
despite this, everything I attempted has been directed toward 
this ideal goal. I hope the numerous allusions in these essays 
to interesting sidelines of development may therefore be par- 
doned, and so too my promises to treat certain problems 
further, too often unfulfilled. In these vistas I have lived 
and thought; therefore I have had to mention them con- 
tinually. The separate study of a great personality is one 
thing; the history of problems as they develop through the 
work of several different personalities is quite another. The 
latter was the goal I have always pursued, especially within 
the succession of Plato-Aristotle, but also in the successive 
generations within one school such as the aristotelian school 
(for example in my treatment of the problem of the several 
Ethics, of the intellectual virtues, or of the ideal of the philo- 
sophic life); or even within one and the same individual, or 
within the total history of philosophy. Compare also my 
investigation of special basic concepts, e.g. phronesis or 
sophia in the essay on “Kreislauf,” or ate and dike in ‘“‘So- 
lon’s Eunomia,” concepts that remain constant through all 
periods in the life of the Greek mind. 

By thus emphasizing the history of ideas, my investigation 
differed from Eduard Zeller’s method in the field of Greek 
philosophy; for him philosophy meant the succession of 
great systems. It differed from his also in the fact that I 
abandoned mere doxographic presentation and tried to throw 
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into fuller relief the motive forces behind an idea or a philos- 
ophy throughout an entire period. In consequence I had 
to treat ancient philosophy in the full breadth of its historical 
effects, including its influence on science, religion or theolog- 
ical thought, education, law and the state, and, moreover, 
the influence which these intellectual forces exerted upon it 
in return. J may illustrate this briefly by the example of theol- 
ogy. At the very beginning of my study of ancient Christian 
literature in my book on Nemesios von Emesa, my research 
concerned the adoption of the Greek scientific tradition in 
the very first work which can claim to be a Christian an- 
thropology. The problem of the reciprocal fertilization of 
classical and Christian thought dominated my work in this 
field throughout my entire life, as in the recently published 
book, Tzo Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian Liter- 
ature ; Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius (Leiden : 1953), where 
I trace the formative influence of Greek philosophical ideas 
such as arete, paideia and Btog Dewoeytixd¢ on Christian 
monasticism and its ideals. On the other hand, in opposition 
to a widespread modern opinion which interprets the be- 
ginnings of Greek philosophy in the sense of today’s natural 
science, my book, Die Theologie der friihen griechischen Denker, 
analyzed the “‘theological’’ function of these earliest Greek 
cosmologies which indirectly inspired the philosophical theol- 
ogy of Plato and Aristotle as well as of the hellenistic thinkers. 
The papers collected here, from beginning to end, also pro- 
vide many examples of this principal tendency in my research; 
for example, the essays on the hellenistic idea of tyche in 
Horace’s odes, on the “unknown God” of the Acts of the 
Apostles, on the Pauline idea of the pre-existence of Christ 
in the letter to the Philippians, on the idea of the deification 
of man in Gregory of Nyssa, on apes and true Christians, 
on the philosophia Christi in Erasmus, etc. My life-long 
occupation, the editing and interpretation of the work of the 
most truly Greek of the Christian Fathers, Gregory of Nyssa, 
which in his old age Wilamowitz urged me to undertake, 
had from the very beginning always been envisaged under 
this aspect. It was intended by him as the most compre- 
hensive contribution of our time to this great Christian 
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problem. For antiquity provides the right perspective for 
understanding the origins of Christian theology. In Divze 
Theologie der friihen griechischen Denker I promised to fill in 
the gap between the early Greek presocratics and the pla- 
tonic-christian theology of Origen and Clement; this im- 
portant task still remains undone. 

The unity (discordia concors) of hellenistic with Christian 
history of late antiquity, as I have said, was a matter taken 
for granted from my childhood and it has always been nat- 
ural for me to pass freely from antiquity to Christianity. 
As a child I went to Catholic schools, but since I was a Prot- 
estant, received no religious instruction there, and in my 
own home [ found no positive interest in religion. There- 
fore, I had to work out my own insight into the origins of 
Christianity. I achieved this, as I had with antiquity, by a 
continuous penetration into the sources. Thus even in the 
Gymnasium I was half a theologian, and my graduation 
certificate specified that I would go on to the study of both 
classical philology and theology. At the University, in fact, 
I did carry my theological studies further, but still in the 
same manner as before, i.e. by independent reading in early 
Christian writings as well as in modern theological literature. 
I rarely attended courses in theology at the University, yet 
I kept up with and entered deeply into the religious currents 
of my time. Without taking an active part in the life of any 
one church I was at home in the Church of all the centuries. 
The historical approach to the Judeo-christian inheritance 
was the one most congenial to me. I saw a similar tendency, 
though differing as to degree, among scholars such as P. Wend- 
land, Edward Schwartz, and others. When, therefore, after 
my Doctoral Examination at Berlin, Wilamowitz urged me 
to take a major role in the project of editing Gregory of 
Nyssa, I felt immediately at home. At the time, neither of 
us realized what a burden I was thus taking upon myself. 
Still the brilliance of the plan, as evidenced later in Wila- 
mowitz’ introduction to the first volume of my edition 
(1921), carried me away; it corresponded fully to what my 
own personal development had shown me to be necessary. 
So I undertook the work. I am still engaged in carrying out 
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my promise. I would hardly have dared to take it on in the 
beginning save for my love for these texts and their inter- 
pretation and for the great historical and philosophical prob- 
lem with which it brought me in daily contact. Thus there 
has fallen to my lot a destiny rare in our day, the responsibility 
for an Editio princeps, one, however, as has been pointed 
out, that differs from earlier first editions in that it is imme- 
diately in a position to supply a definitive text. It has also 
become a training school for editors, since, without the 
participation of a group of younger scholars who share 
with me the work of editing, there would be no prospect 
of soon completing the task, which, in fact, now seems 
possible. 

Apart from my historical research in the history of religion 
and theology, the issue of humanism soon prompted me to 
a second line of historical research, concerning ethics, law, 
politics and education. Although in the end both strands 
came together in Greek philosophy, nevertheless both have 
their origin in archaic Greek poetry. That poetry is the 
earliest form in which a world of abiding order manifested 
itself among the Greeks. 

This view of the whole became especially important to 
me since I have always been concerned with the origin of 
the Greek mind, not simply with details. Philologists have 
usually chosen to make the poets the objects of their re- 
search; in fact philology as such has its origin from this 
work. I am no exception in this regard, for, although I have 
not written monographs on individual poets, I have dealt 
with them as if this had indeed been my goal. Whenever 
the moment came when a specific piece of research had 
opened up the total picture of a great figure, I could well 
have gone on to write a book about him, but sacrificed it 
in favor of the whole, for I wanted something different from 
the loosely linked series of studies of personalities and works 
that we find in the older histories of literature. My studies 
of Homer and Hesiod, the lyric poets and tragedy, have been 
absorbed into my Paideia and were subordinated to its pur- 
pose; so too of the great prose writers like Thucydides, Plato 
and IJsocrates. Aside from Aristotle, of all the great writers 
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only Demosthenes became the subject of an independent 
book of mine. It has always been my dream to do the same 
for Aeschylus. Others, however, have been treated in the 
form of longer essays such as those on Solon, Tyrtaeus, the 
Areopagitikos of Isocrates, all of which have found their 
place in this collection. 

It has always seemed to me that, beside the chapters of 
the Pa:deta on Homer, the articles on Solon and Tyrtaeus 
are most characteristic of the way in which I conceive the 
treatment of ancient Greek poetry, for they show how an 
interpretation of the poets against their intellectual back- 
ground can contribute to an understanding of them, of what 
they say and of how they say it. I can never forget how after 
I had presented in the Berlin Academy my interpretation 
of Solon’s poem on Athens, ‘Hueréox 8% méduc, Wilamowitz 
casually remarked to me, ‘Really, there is nothing here that 
needs to be explained; linguistically all is very simple. Solon 
and Hesiod have exactly the same idea of Justice.” This is 
in fact roughly what he had previously stated in his Aris- 
toteles und Athen. Yet I had gone to no end of trouble to 
show how it is precisely the changing concepts of the divine 
dike that reveal the characteristic difference between the 
mind of the eighth and that of the sixth centuries. I be- 
lieved then and I still believe that my proof of the obvious 
dependence of the entire form of Solon’s poem on the speech 
of Zeus in the first book of the Odyssey made impossible for 
good and all any attempt to date the Odyssey as late as the 
sixth century. My own analysis of the Homeric pices 
I discussed it in my Berlin lectures on the Odyssey and in 
my seminar on the Iliad, has never been published. The 
“Tyrtaeus” is a case like that of Solon, because there also 
the concept of the time, as a qualitative criterion, plays an 
important role. Wilamowitz boldly conjectured that the elegy 
on true arete was contemporaneous with the sophists, that 
elegy which the later Plato called in his Laws the very essence 
of the old Spartan character. My interpretation proves it 
to be the unmistakable product of a very special intellectual 
situation in seventh century Sparta; at the same time I dis- 
proved the later date through careful study of the poem’s 
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far-reaching literary echoes from Xenophanes of Colophon 
(sixth to fifth century) through the elegies and epitaphs of 
the fifth and fourth centuries. That was basically the same 
method which enabled me to put the physician Diokles of 
Karystos, the “Second Hippocrates,”’ in the intellectual world 
of the late fourth century, instead of dating him a hundred 
years earlier, along with the historians of medicine. Again 
it was the method by which I proved dcfinitively, against 
the latest advocates of its authenticity, that the Great Ethics, 
handed down under Aristotle’s name, must be attributed to 
the next generation of his disciples. Disputes over the dating 
of literary works may remain purely formal, without touch- 
ing on the core of the work. But that cannot be so when 
it is a question of literary differences of generations or even 
centuries. Here the very principles of scholarship are at 
stake, and not without good reason has so much ink been 
spilled on problems of dating. Without all this we cannot 
hope to understand the true purpose of an author or his 
work. The writer and his time condition each other mutually. 
From this point of view the literary creation assumes a dif- 
ferent significance which in turn alters the concepts of per- 
sonality, tradition and form. There is need here for a com- 
prehensive analysis of these issues; I have not been able to 
find time for it. In my Paideta I have some incidental re- 
marks on this head, without always pointing to the basic 
difference which separates me on the one hand from the 
literary-historical manner of the nineteenth century and on 
the other from modern literary criticism which dispenses with 
time as it focuses on technique or soars in the absolute. 

It is not the place here to enter into particulars on the 
above mentioned work, Paideia, although in this connection 
I must not pass it over entirely, either. The external cause 
that led to its composition lay in the crisis facing our human- 
istic-cultural tradition on which the whole magnificent de- 
velopment of classical scholarship in the nineteenth century 
was based, whether or not it was conscious of this fact. 
Unless there is a permanent value for human culture in the 
ancient concept of man, classical scholarship exists in a void. 
Anyone who does not believe this should come to America 
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and see there what can happen to the development of clas- 
sical studies. Where the humanistic tradition begins to decay, 
there is only one thing left for the student of antiquity to 
do: take up the cudgels and, like the monks in the early 
Middle Ages, devote himself body and soul to his mission 
as a teacher. The importance of what we call the humanities 
cannot be deduced abstractly from a concept of knowledge 
or by contrast with natural science, however logical this may 
appear. These are nothing but constructions ex post facto, 
stemming from our need to bring all that exists into a well- 
ordered system. It is only the last step in our self-analysis 
via the history of thought, if we understand the highly re- 
fined method of research discussed on these pages to be a 
final metamorphosis of that classical tradition of paideia from 
which it evolved. It is able to awaken new powers from this 
tradition, but the promethean urge to fashion men, which 
comes to us from antiquity, is and remains the root of all 
classical scholarship. 

With such reflections my generation has had to face not 
only a practical battle for the very existence of Humanism 
as we call it, but also to turn to the problem of how to under- 
stand the educative force of antiquity made manifest time 
and again for two thousand years and supporting the unity 
of the western world, by the specific essence and very nature 
of the Greek way of thinking. The most cultured of the Ro- 
mans who transmitted this educative force to us were the 
first to experience its effect upon themselves and to describe 
it as true humanitas. But now it became necessary to trace 
what they had in mind, the Greek paideia itself; to follow 
its development and to fix the origins of the idea and its 
expression in the forms of Greek culture as a unique event 
in history. 

It became important to examine the growing awareness of 
the Greeks of an all-inclusive meaning in their whole spir- 
itual life, which was the soil from which such terminal 
concepts as paideia grew. 

To apply the perspective of the history of ideas to such 
concepts which persisted throughout Greek thought (e.g. the 
concept of arete and its semantic evolution from Homer to 
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Plato), was entirely along the lines of the path I had laid 
out for myself. It was merely the most significant appli- 
cation of the method, because everything else was tied up 
with it. 

I accepted it as my Ariadne’s thread to unwind the history 
of Greek paideia, which turns on nothing but the arete of 
man. We must learn to understand the Greeks through their 
own characteristic ideas, and evaluate their significance for 
the history of their spiritual influence. We must learn to 
understand historically why the Greeks themselves saw their 
spiritual world so ‘“‘unhistorically,’ namely as the cosmic 
structure of unchanging norms and not as a merely temporal 
course of events. 

This formulation of the question made it possible to set 
the history of literature on a new basis and to free it from 
its formalism. This would also lead us to observe antiquity 
once moye as a whole. History, seen in this light, appears 
not only as the theatre of great deeds and events but also 
as the place where enduring forms of the spirit, forged under 
special sociological conditions, finally free themselves from 
their origin and continue to exercise their power, whether 
as models in the Greek sense or as seeds creating new forms, 
as the history of the influence of ancient culture shows 
throughout. Time and again it returned to paideia, the 
educational ideal of antiquity, which attests its historical 
reality most visibly in this continuous transformation in the 
rise of new cultures such as Graeco-Roman, in the early 
Christian paideia, in the educational tradition of the Middle 
Ages and in the humanism of the Renaissance. Through 
this door philology will again enter the total historical 
process which can find its unity only in the history of the 
human mind. Serious problems are involved here which 
I shall not now discuss. How this view affects our under- 
standing of the relationship between archaic Greek poetry 
and the epic tradition, on the one hand, and the Athenian 
or Spartan citizen ideal on the other, may be seen in my 
essays on Solon and Tyrtaeus. For the position of the poets 
and philosophers as heralds of the idea of law, which was 
always the center of Greek culture since man is modtttxov 
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tov, one should consult the essay ‘“‘Praise of Law’ which 
follows the development of the idea of law from Homer to 
the ancient concept of natural law, so important for the modern 
world. The reviews dealing with Erasmus are related to the 
question of the rebirth of the ideal of the ancient paideia in 
the Renaissance. My researches of many years on the sub- 
ject of the mixed constitution, to which I devoted several 
seminars, have not till now been published. Here is an 
ideal example of research in the history of ideas extending 
through the Middle Ages, Renaissance and modern world 
down to the creation of the American constitution. In re- 
gard to the connection of Christian arete with the ideal of 
philosophical contemplation as well as to the welcome ac- 
corded to paideia in the early Christian Church and to all 
more fundamental questions on the problem of humanism, 
though they also have a place here, relatively fewer discus- 
sions are to be found in these two volumes than in the 
collection of general essays to which I referred at the 
beginning. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
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Studium Berolinense. Gedenkschrift zur 150. Wiederkehr des Griindungsjahres 
der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitét zu Berlin, (Berlin 1960), 459-485. 


Ever since the foundation of the University of Berlin 
classical philology has played a role of decisive importance 
in its program. According to the plan of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, the University was to replace the medieval faculty of 
Arts, whose role had always been subservient to that of the 
three professional faculties of theology, law and medicine, 
with a faculty of philosophy wholly dedicated to fostering 
pure scholarship in teaching and research. This structural 
change put the new faculty in a position of numerical and 
intellectual superiority in the University; and in the formal 
organization of the teaching program it put into effect the 
chief creed of German Classicism, a legacy from the Greeks: 
the concept of a life sustained only by the arts and by reason. 
By “philosophy” was understood the whole of human knowl- 
edge: the natural sciences and the humanities, pervaded 
and cemented into one by philosophy. The powerful impetus 
emanating from Kant and Fichte’s influence as teacher of 
philosophy put the arts and sciences at the new University 
in a position of leadership. Besides Schleiermacher and Fichte, 
Humboldt had immediately thought of the classical scholar, 
Friedrich A. Wolf, as one of the few outstanding men around 
whom he planned to build his university. Wolf was soon 
joined by his illustrious disciple, August Boeckh, the founder 
of the new school of classical scholarship which was to replace 
the old style Humaniora. Immanuel Bekker came to Berlin, 
and, later, Karl Lachmann; together these men completed 
the pattern of philological scholarship in Berlin, as it existed 
until shortly before 1870. When we speak of the leading 
position of the humanities in the new University, we have 
in mind, first of all, next to philosophy, the study of classical 
philology; the modern languages and literatures were at that 
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time not yet part of the curriculum. Closely connected with 
classical philology were ancient history, newly established by 
B. G. Niebuhr and perfected by Theodor Mommsen and 
J. G. Droysen, and, somewhat later, archaeology. The new 
philological scholarship had grown from the seed of the ideas 
of Christian G. Heyne at Géttingen and Friedrich A. Wolf 
during his Halle period, and from the ‘Royal Philological 
Seminar” which Boeckh conducted in Berlin for decades and 
whose history deserves to be written. It was the great ex- 
ponent of philology as a rigorous course of studies with its 
own methodology, markedly different from the more tra- 
ditional approach to classical studies in the universities of 
other countries. 

By the year 1870, this development which had made the 
Berlin school of classical studies world-famous had already 
passed its first peak. Boeckh died in 1867 at an advanced 
age; Lachmann had preceded him as early as 1851. His 
follower and son-in-law, Moritz Haupt, carried on most suc- 
cessfully the great tradition of Lachmann’s textual criticism. 
Like Lachmann, he combined in himself both classics and 
Germanics, a scholarly ideal that soon fell victim to the ad- 
vance of specialization. Adolf Kirchhoff of Berlin had followed 
in Boeckh’s footsteps while the master was still alive, first 
with his Umbrian Monuments and then by his collaboration 
in the Greek Inscriptions. His studies in the history of the 
Greek alphabet grew out of this work; so did the book on 
Thucydides and his compilation of documentary sources in 
which Boeckh’s magnificent epigraphical undertaking was 
made to bear fruit for the history of writing and literature. 
On the other hand, he applied Lachmann’s method of textual 
criticism to Greek literature in his editions of the tragic 
poets, Euripides and Aeschylus, as well as of Plotinus. As an 
analyst, he opened many new paths for the investigation of 
the Homeric problem; for a long time it seemed that he had 
made a lasting contribution to this field with his two books 
on the Odyssey. Lately, of course, his results have become 
open to question. I remember very well the day Wilamowitz 
rose in the lecture hall to share with us the news of Kirch- 
hoff’s death; he then devoted the rest of the hour to sum 
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up the significance of his life’s work and of his scholarly 
achievement which went far beyond the limits reserved for 
epigraphy. 

All his life long Moritz Haupt remained an orthodox 
follower of Lachmann, and Wilamowitz recalls in his memoirs, 
how, as Haupt’s student, he began by neatly dissecting the 
entire Jad into separate lays. Haupt made a lasting and 
vivid impression on all who had listened to him in person, 
an impression which his disciple, Christian Belger, sought to 
keep alive for future generations in his book, Moritz Haupt 
als akademischer Lehrer. When I began my first semester 
at Marburg in 1907, Ernst Maass, Wilamowitz’ oldest student, 
gave me his copy of Belger’s book, telling me to come back 
after I had read and “pondered it.” This book strengthened 
my inclination for textual criticism and gave me for the 
first time a clear picture of the task and the ethos of teaching 
classics at the university. The three volume collection of 
Haupt’s shorter works contains masterly examples of the 
philological method as it was practiced by the followers of 
Lachmann and which, around 1870, was an unchallenged 
institution. It was this methodological certainty which char- 
acterized the scholarship of those days; in Friedrich Ritschl’s 
wide-spread and influential school it also took precedence 
over the interest in realities and in the wealth of ancient life 
to which Boeckh had always given priority. ‘This same meth- 
odological tendency was continued by Johannes Vahlen, 
the disciple of Ritschl, in Bonn, who came to the University 
of Berlin in 1874 as the successor of Haupt. When I studied 
there later from 1907 to 1911 under Wilamowitz and Diels, 
this older philology, whose representatives still spoke Latin, 
maintained its place in spite of the new more broadly con- 
ceived program of ancient studies. Its main representative 
was the striking personality of Johannes Vahlen. I had the 
privilege of hearing his lectures and of undergoing the strict 
discipline of his seminar for two semesters. If any young 
scholar today is still interested in such matters, he can study 
Vahlen’s method only in the subtle interpretations and emen- 
dations of his classic Opuscula academica and in his editions, 
such as Cicero’s De legibus and the Poetics of Aristotle. 
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Vahlen’s papers of the Poetics threw new light on the under- 
standing of this treatise. But his supreme achievement, un- 
surpassed even today, was the reconstruction of the poetry 
of the first great Roman poet, Ennius, through the collection 
and critical study of the extant fragments. What he taught 
better than anybody else was the painstaking observation of 
“linguistic usage” in the Greek and Roman writers; and the 
cautious precision of his method saved them from the over- 
hasty interference of purely conjectural emendation, all too 
plentiful in the fifties and sixties. Vahlen continues to live 
in my memory as the stubborn confuter of the false con- 
jectures of learned men. 

The picture of Berlin philology during those years would 
be incomplete if one were to omit other scholars, less in- 
terested in philology in the narrower sense. Ernst Curtius 
had followed in the footsteps of his teacher, Karl Otfried 
Miller. First, continuing that scholar’s researches in Greek 
tribes and cities, he had published his beautiful work, Pelo- 
ponnesos, in two volumes. In it he provided Miiller’s work 
on the Dorians with a topographical and geographical back- 
ground, acquired by a combination of autopsy and source 
study. ‘T’his interest started him on the road to archaeology 
and to the great project of the excavations at Olympia, 
which continue to be carried on today by the German Archae- 
ological Institute and which recently, with the discovery of 
Phidias’ workshop, gave us important new finds. Curtius’ 
Griechische Geschichte in three volumes which has been 
published in many editions and translated into other lan- 
guages, combined that admiration for Greece so character- 
istic of the Romantics (to whom, like his friend Emanuel 
Geibel, he belonged at heart), with the liberal’s enthusiasm 
for the Greek ideal of freedom (less congenial to K. O. 
Miiller’s Doric paradise than to George Grote and the po- 
litical spirit of English parliamentarianism). Curtius’ concept 
of Greek history, as he traced it down to the battle of Chaer- 
onea and the final loss of liberty, came into being before 
J. G. Droysen’s epoch-making discovery of ‘Hellenism.’ 
Since then it has undergone drastic changes due to the 
surprising finds from the early age of Greece which have 
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changed the picture even further, and his Ionian theory 
has few supporters left. But the rebirth of Olympia remains 
a great scientific achievement. The humane spirit, which 
breathes from everything that Ernst Curtius has given us, 
is often sorely missed in the era of positivism whose advent 
he watched with anxious forebodings. Curtius’ home was 
a cultural center for the Berlin of those days; this could not 
have been said of the contemporary philologists. They were 
pure scholars and in that respect they were great men. They, 
too, were liberals, especially that giant among men, the 
great authority on Rome and its history, Theodor Mommsen, 
who taught ancient history at the University of Berlin from 
1858 on. Like the classical philologists, Otto Jahn and Mo- 
ritz Haupt, he had been dismissed from office because of 
his liberal sympathies during the revolutionary days after 
1848. This fate Curtius escaped, for at the time of the March 
revolution he was tutor to Frederick, later to become Em- 
peror, and his sister Louise, the children of the prince of 
Prussia. He was, however, always closer to the spirit of Wei- 
mar with which Princess Augusta was imbued than to that 
of her simple soldier of a husband, later the Emperor William I. 
This, then, was the group of classical scholars under whose 
leadership philology entered into the new reign of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, inaugurated by Bismarck’s establishment of 
the Empire. This great event probably left none of them 
unscathed, yet none was as drastically affected by it as were 
many other great scholars. (We need recall only Leopold 
Ranke, Sybel, Gregorovius, not to speak of Heinrich Treit- 
schke, the patriotic historian and passionate propagandist 
whom Mommsen barred from admission to the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, as long as he had a voice in it, even though 
later he was unable to bar him from the garden of the univer- 
sity where they both have their statues.) It is chiefly in the 
younger generation that we see most clearly the strong effects 
of Bismarck’s Empire as a turning point of destiny. The 
fiery speech of young Ulrich von Wilamowitz, Von des at- 
tischen Reiches Macht und Herrlichkeit, reflects a new polit- 
ical mood to which he continued loyal thereafter; in it were 
fused the national experience of the 1870’s with the conserv- 
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ativism native to his East German home. But there was 
still a long way to go before he took over Curtius’ chair in 1897. 

From what has been said, it may be seen that philology 
proper, which at that very time provided the stimulus for the 
study of the modern languages and literatures and whose 
influence helped in the setting up of a number of chairs in 
the modern languages, remained, because of its methodology, 
restricted to a particular sector of ancient literature. But 
that sector it controlled with consummate mastery. When 
the study of ancient art or politics resulted in new disciplines 
and approaches which attracted a far greater public attention 
than did traditional philology, that was but a consequence 
of this division of labor. Yet philology with its critical treat- 
ment of sources, literary as well as epigraphical and papy- 
rological, always remained fundamental to archaeology and 
ancient history. This pooling of resources was most thor- 
ough-going in the field of epigraphy, from the early days 
of the school of August Boeckh to the climax in the person 
and scholarship of ‘Theodor Mommsen. With him historical 
research had become wholly philological, especially with the 
organization of the huge masses of inscriptions of which the 
great historian was throughout a leading spirit. Thus he ded- 
icated a great part of his life to editing the Corpus of Latin 
inscriptions. At times the role of philology and documentary 
scholarship, not excluding medieval and modern history, has 
been deplored and censured as pedantry, ‘“Philologismus”’ 
as, for example, by Benedetto Croce in his book, Teoria e 
storia della storiografia. Friedrich Nietzsche, in his treatise 
Von Nutzen und Nachteil der Historie fiir das Leben, asked 
for a more monumental mode of presentation. But in an 
age when all the disciplines were turning to an examination 
of factual data and when no one was any longer content simply 
to retell the reports of Thucydides and Tacitus, the new 
direction given to Roman history in the school of Momm- 
sen could not be checked. 

A parallel development occurred in the fields of ancient 
philosophy, law and the history of theology. As the histor- 
ical approach became more prominent, philology as the in- 
dispensable instrument for historical research came to rival 
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the older form of systematic scholarship. The other disci- 
plines became more and more philologically oriented, while 
philology in the narrower sense kept aloof, at least to begin 
with, and merely rejoiced in its growing reputation. Its 
application to modern languages had no effect on its own 
methods; on the contrary there was a general endeavor to 
utilize its techniques in the new fields, in the spirit of Lach- 
mann, Haupt, and the brothers Grimm. Miillenhoft’s history 
of German antiquity is both an enduring monument to the 
rise of Germanic studies and at the same time a creative 
achievement in the field of classical philology. Mommsen’s 
fruitful research in Roman law was strictly philological; it 
moved toward the history of law, away from the traditional 
system of the Roman civil code, which flourished only as 
long as the judges continued to base many of their decisions 
on the corpus iuris. The study of other important areas of 
ancient cultures such as Greek philosophy was also completely 
remodelled; philological techniques were brought to bear 
upon both the history and the writings of the ancient philos- 
ophers and their interpretation. Hermann Bonitz brought 
his incomparable learning to the teaching of the philosophy 
of Aristotle at the University of Berlin, while at the same time 
occupying the posts of principal of the gymnasium Zum 
Grauern Kloster, and of undersecretary of education for Berlin. 
Earlier he had occupied a similar post in Vienna, where he 
had reorganized the Austrian system of higher education. 
His two greatest achievements, the Latin commentary on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle and the folio volume of his Index 
Aristotelicus in the Berlin Academy edition of that philos- 
opher, still count among the cornerstones of the new approach 
to ancient philosophy, compounded of philosophical and phil- 
ological judgment, upon which Schleiermacher in his later 
years had set his sights. Bonitz had studied under Gott- 
fried Hermann, Boeckh and Lachmann, but supplemented 
their methods with the critical insights gained from the an- 
cient commentaries on Aristotle, one of which he himself 
edited, the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias on the 
Metaphysics. Yet even though philology contributed so much 
to the development of this new branch of knowledge, the 
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philologists themselves did not work in this field. Even 
Vahlen’s publications concern Aristotle’s Poetics, in which the 
philologists were exclusively interested, rather than the other 
treatises; while Eduard Zeller’s tremendous achievement, the 
five volume Philosophy of the Greeks, although built on a 
philological-historical foundation, is, of course, essentially 
philosophical. It was not until Hermann Diels that ancient 
philosophy finally took its place among classical studies in 
Berlin; as such, its importance in my student days was con- 
siderable. But that was due to the influence of Bonn; in this 
regard Diels was a true follower and disciple of Hermann 
Usener. In his reminiscences Zeller speaks of the colleagues 
whom he found at the University of Berlin when he was 
called there in 1872 and to whom he was deeply indebted. 
He met them at the so-called Graeca: among them were 
the historian Ernst Curtius, Theodor Mommsen, J. G. 
Droysen and the archeologist R. Schéne. He does not 
mention any classical philologists of the time. Only later 
Hermann Diels is added to the list. Philology in the narrower 
sense formed the nucleus around which the great advances 
of the knowledge of antiquity, the new discoveries in such 
diverse fields as art, culture, philosophy, politics and law 
were made. Without philology, the new disciplines, with 
their hopes for the future, were unthinkable, yet the vital 
impulses did not come from it. 

When the University of Berlin was first founded, philology 
had entered upon a mighty expansion, its transformation into 
the science of antiquity. After the period of its greatest cov- 
erage under Boeckh, a contraction had set in, a return to 
the purity of methodical work upon the text, the ancient 
techne grammatike. But the proliferation of so many new 
disciplines concerned with the content of ancient culture 
brought about a creative tension with traditional philology; 
in the end the demolition of the fences between them be- 
came inevitable. ‘This return to Boeckh’s idea of totius anti- 
quitatis cogmtio historica et philosophica did not originate at 
Berlin. ‘The two great masters who carried on the fight in 
Berlin, Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Hermann 
Diels, were both trained at other universities. Diels was 
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deeply influenced by Usener, whose tenure of the chair at 
Bonn left its mark in his contemporaries. Wilamowitz stud- 
ied there also, but only for a brief period; soon he elected 
Mommsen and the spirit of his historical scholarship as his 
model (see the correspondence between the two scholars). 
He applied Mommsen’s perspectives and methods to the 
study of Greek antiquity which at the time was more closely 
tied to the tradition of German classicism. Although in this 
brief sketch a full accounting is impossible, a few words 
must be said of the revolution brought about by these men 
and their world-wide influence as scholars. 

Diels was early drawn by Usener to Greek philosophy 
and the history of religion. Like Wilamowitz, he brought 
from Bonn an all-embracing ideal of classical scholarship 
which centered more and more on history of philosophy as 
formulated in the Hegelian school. This found voice espe- 
cially in Eduard Zeller’s remarkable work, Grundriss der 
Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie. Diels, following Usener, 
studied those special problems which give the philologist 
scope for his own proper tools and perspectives. Usener 
had shown the need of going beyond the works of the sur- 
viving giants, Plato and Aristotle, and of focusing on the 
whole of ancient thought. Historical reconstruction was in 
the air; Usener sought, by analyzing the sources and collec- 
ting the fragments of the lost works of the early thinkers 
which were scattered throughout the writings of late antiquity, 
to recover their philosophy and to restore to life whole pe- 
riods of Greek philosophy for which previously the history 
books had been able to show nothing but blank spaces. 
Similar attempts had been made before, but the school of 
Usener was the first to carry them through systematically, 
restoring and gaining recognition for the philosophy of the 
Hellenistic period, especially Theophrastus, Epicurus and the 
Stoa. 

Diels was a young man when he carried this work further 
with the great achievement of his early career, the Doxo- 
grapht Graeci, in which he traced back the whole tradition 
of the history of philosophy in late antiquity to the work 
done in this field by the school of Aristotle. This prepared 
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the ground for the superb accomplishment of his mature 
years in Berlin, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. ‘Today we 
cannot understand how Greek philosophy could ever have 
been studied without this basic work. It was the first to 
provide the key for the earlier phase of Greek thought; 
if we have since striven more intensively to appreciate the 
meaning and significance of these original thinkers, it is due 
in large part to him. But indirectly Diels also greatly affected 
our understanding of Aristotle, when with the collabo- 
ration of a staff of young colleagues, many of whom he himself 
trained, he brought out the first critical edition from the 
manuscripts of the Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca in 
twenty-eight volumes, under the auspices of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences. The material made available by the 
project not only produced a host of presocratic fragments but 
also fundamentally affected the text of the works of Aris- 
totle; for the ancient commentators threw much new light 
upon our manuscript tradition which is of considerably 
later date than the text read by them. Diels’ monographs 
on Heraclitus and Parmenides are connected with his work 
on the presocratic fragments; so too is his collection entitled 
Poetarum philosophorum fragmenta. He also worked as a papy- 
rologist in editing the newly discovered commentary on 
Plato’s Theaetetus and that of Didymos on the Philippics of 
Demosthenes. When the corpus of commentaries on Aris- 
totle was completed, Diels turned to an even larger task of 
organization, also under the sponsorship of the Academy, 
but planned as the joint undertaking of several academies : 
the Corpus medicorum graecorum. It is still unfinished, but 
through it Diels continues to set the task even to the present 
generation of researches. We cannot touch here on his beauti- 
fully conceived essays, his monographs such as the two en- 
titled ““Sibyllinische Blatter” and “‘Elementum,”’ or his series 
of lectures on ancient technology. His last great work was 
the de luxe edition of Lucretius, his favorite poet, with 
a German translation. Diels was the perfect philologist whose 
strength lay in self-imposed limitation, shown by his con- 
centration on the philological and editorial aspects of the 
field. His philology was an encyclopedic knowledge of antig- 
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uity. By temperament he was led to emphasize the rational, 
the scientific and the philosophical; and, as happens often, 
his special gifts were brought to their peak of technical skill 
in his very first work, the remarkable Doxographi Graeci, 
an achievement incomparable both in its control of the ma- 
terial and in its structural organization. It simultaneously 
complicated and simplified subsequent work on the second- 
ary sources for the history of ancient philosophy, and en- 
larged the share of philology in the work of understanding 
which must always be our true goal. The same may be said 
of that entire science created by Diels, the scientific study 
of the tradition of Greek philosophy and of the problems 
which lie in wait for us when we try to understand it. Yet 
in spite of the enormously expanded range of Diels’ philol- 
ogy, it remains, by the limits he imposed on it, closely linked 
to philology in the traditional sense of the word. 

It was the influence of Eduard Zeller which got Diels, 
the young professor, admitted to the Berlin Academy a few 
years after the publication of his Doxographi. Zeller realized, 
without any envy, the tremendous progress in the history 
of Greek philosophy made possible by Diels’ work and the 
relationship between the two scholars was always one of 
mutual admiration and respect. The University of Berlin 
and its philological faculty were less enthusiastic when in 
1882 they found themselves obliged to appoint Diels associate 
professor. In later years Diels entertained me with his ac- 
count of the formal visit, top hat and all, paid him by the 
full professor of Greek, Adolph Kirchhoff, accompanied by 
his sister, who kept house for him. After some rather stiff 
conversation, Kirchhoff began to warm up, until his sister 
had to remind him: “Mein Liebes Kirchhoffchen... I am 
afraid it is time for us to leave.’’ But Wilamowitz told me 
later that the opposition of the older generation to Diels’ 
participation in the philological seminar was finally over- 
come only after he himself was called to Berlin, and the two 
“Juniors” offered their ““Proseminar’’ with its freshness and 
vigor to compete with the established “Royal Seminar.” For 
the new historically oriented study of antiquity, the Pro- 
seminar became the agency for meeting the needs of the 
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changing situation, The articles and monographs written 
for it dealt with all areas of antiquity, and not just with the 
texts of the well-known authors. In the end, after Wila- 
mowitz and Diels began to be involved also in the Seminar, 
the same became true there. But side by side with them, 
after Kirchhoff’s retirement, Vahlen continued, well into 
his eighties, to represent the true old style, in sparkling 
Latin. He is bound to have regarded the methods of the new 
way as weird, that is, too comprehensive in its coverage. He 
always held to the virtuoso manner of handling a text which 
is seen at its best in the samples of his Indices lectionum aestt- 
varum et hibernarum. Much has been lost with this superb 
art, in spite of all the growth in material and in thought ; 
yet without this expansion we cannot conceive what would 
have happened to philology. 

Wilamowitz’ philology developed during his years of teach- 
ing at Griefswald and Gottingen. He came to Berlin only 
in 1897 after years of struggle during which Mommsen was 
his constant support, while Ernst Curtius steadfastly held to 
the opinion that Herr von Wilamowitz was always changing 
his views. Now Wilamowitz became his successor. At that 
time Wilamowitz was already a world-renowned scholar, al- 
most fifty years of age. When, as a student, I first met him 
ten years later, he was a venerable old man with silver hair, 
dressed in an old-fashioned dark frock coat. The all-power- 
ful secretary in the ministry, Franz Althoff, had called him to 
his chair. One of the inevitable consequences of the edu- 
cational policy of his Imperial Highness had been that the 
humanistic gymnasium had lost its monopoly among the 
German schools. Now Althoff’s aim was to restore on the 
university level what had largely been lost on the secondary 
level of German education: the life-giving contact of young 
minds with the spirit of antiquity. Wilamowitz had to pledge 
himself to give weekly lectures of general interest for a wide 
audience of non-classicists. In my time, these lectures, held 
on Monday and ‘Thursday evenings in the Auditorium Maxi- 
mum of the University, were very popular with the most 
cultivated members of Berlin society. Wilamowitz was a 
born lecturer. His public addresses were powerfully effective. 
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In addition, he always gave a private four-hour lecture course 
and a seminar. He was exempted from any examination 
duties. When he became a member of the Berlin Academy, 
he said of his role in this body which was so important to 
him that he never missed a meeting: ‘I think of it along 
Mommsen’s line.” ‘The same is true of his concept of phi- 
lology as a whole. In the spirit of that great master he con- 
ducted it as a comprehensive historical study of antiquity. 
And when Diels and he founded the Institut fiir Altertums- 
kunde, he had a larger than lifesize bust of Mommsen, as 
“heros ktistes,” built into the facade to greet those who en- 
tered, with Olympian brow. In this Institute ancient history 
and philology were together; archeology with its whole 
plaster pantheon was on the upper floor. Classical scholar- 
ship thus occupied almost the entire new wing of the Uni- 
versity which was added during my student years. It was 
on the side of the Universitatsstrasse, at a place which had 
once been a chestnut grove; now it was no longer possible 
there to idle away one’s noonday hours on hot days. ‘The 
new edifice provided a very worthy setting for a great idea, 
whose execution reflected the spirit of the decade following 
the foundation of the German Empire. The new classical 
scholarship was itself a kind of empire in the world of learn- 
ing where it held an eminent place. 

Wilamowitz’ greatest works were dedicated to the revival 
of Greek classical poetry and literature. This was the point 
of departure for the two volume Euripides Herakles and the 
Einleitung in die attische Tragédie; in his old age he returned 
to it again with the great works on Homer, Plato and Pindar. 
Between lay years of very intense research in the new world 
of Hellenism which had fascinated him from the start. The 
re-awakening of interest in this period is in large part due 
to him. His early book Antigonos von Karystos was a bold 
advance into the post-classical period; his Jsyllos von Epi- 
dauros had prepared the way. He edited the Greek bu- 
colics and Callimachus. His outlines of a history of Greek 
literature written for Hinneberg’s Kultur der Gegenwart, con- 
tinue to show his dominant interest in this hitherto less 
thoroughly worked area of late Greek literature. We feel 
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the delight he took in his new discovery and in his daring, 
for once, to push the classical period into the background 
in order to throw the later elements, not without some ar- 
bitrariness, into greater relief. In his old age he returned 
once more to his first love with the two volumes of Hellen- 
istische Dichtung. Wis sense of history, however, did not 
allow him to rest content with Hellenism. Already in the 
written comments which, in the short contributions which 
as a young man in Griefswald he sent to Mommsen concern- 
ing the fifth volume of the Rémische Geschichte (now to be 
found in the published correspondence of the two scholars) 
he reveals an astonishing mastery of Greek culture and 
literature under the Roman Empire, a field on which he 
later gave many lectures. Another bias of dogmatic clas- 
sicism which was meaningless for Wilamowitz was the ex- 
clusion from classical philology of the Greek and Roman 
literature of the Christian era. The Greek reader for high 
schools compiled by him gives clear evidence of this signifi- 
cant broadening of the field of vision, including as it does 
Christian writings such as the Didache, the Shepherd of 
Hermas and Clement of Alexandria. In his lectures at the 
University also, I remember most vividly, he strove to il- 
lustrate his new concept of philology by using this selection 
of texts. On many of his followers this had little or no effect, 
but I for one was deeply impressed to see how historical in- 
sight was creating the conditions for a truer understanding 
of an area hitherto entirely neglected. Even in my earlier 
years I had, through my work with the early Christian writers, 
come to the conclusion that the focus of classical scholar- 
ship needed to be expanded in this direction. In numerous 
articles and notices, Wilamowitz touched on the most varied 
aspects of the constantly growing mass of new material; his 
collection of shorter papers have given us an increasingly 
more complete, remarkably rich, picture of this process. 
Each paper is fresh evidence of his attempt to make the whole 
of antiquity his own; in each, often in spite of unavoidable 
brevity and sketchiness, he goes unerringly to the essential 
point, formulating problems that opened the way to other 
scholars. 
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Wilamowitz always pointed up the nature and scope of 
his scholarship by showing how many different subjects had 
come to be part of its business. It is this wealth of tasks, 
tackled by him with unfailing resources of human interest 
and scholarly judgment, which forms the first and strongest 
impression produced by his vast achievement. Any light 
that the transmission of material or the improvement of tech- 
niques might be expected to throw on the subject matter, 
he was able to furnish; he had mastered all of ancient liter- 
ature from beginning to end, but also the so-called antiquities, 
which in his hands turned into living history. He controlled 
the newer sources such as papyri and inscriptions, and he 
strove to gain access to ancient art, particularly as it com- 
pletes our picture of ancient life, as e.g. in the vase paintings. 
Systematic presentation, in fact, all systematizing was alien 
to him. Where he seems to attempt it, as in his study of 
Greek Verskunst, or in the two volumes published after his 
death, Der Glaube der Hellenen, a little study reveals that 
here too he is dealing in particular facts, not in general 
theories, common enough as they are especially in these areas. 
His last books were chiefly annotated editions; he is always 
the interpreter, bringing his whole store of learning to bear 
on specific points. As a matter of fact (in this regard Curtius, 
his predecessor, was right), Wilamowitz really was always 
ready to learn fresh lessons. We must always measure him 
by his own standard. He was a giant with an insatiable desire 
for facts, engaged in a Faustian struggle with historical 
reality. The distant sheen of a brilliant past: that, for him, 
was life. That was his philosophy, if we may apply the term 
to a mind like his. He loved Plato but avoided philosophy, 
in its narrower sense, realizing his own limitations. Phi- 
losophy in a pure form as in Aristotle was alien to him. His 
life and his work were on an heroic scale. It never achieved 
full harmony for it was too violently stirred; old age did 
not bring him the tranquil contemplative philosophy of a 
Goethe. As a youth he watched with great hopes the rise 
of the German Empire; its long ordeal of weakness and con- 
fusion ending in its tragic downfall cast a dark shadow on 
the evening of his life, though it did not break him. In the 
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last pictures taken of him, his features are deeply lined, by 
bitterness but also by an unyielding truculence in the face 
of that fate. Whatever he did or suffered always had grandeur; 
in response to this, the world, at first so critical, in the end 
bowed before him with universal veneration. 

The enormous influence he exercised on classical scholar- 
ship cannot be disputed. Mommsen had restored to it the 
dimensions it had known with Scaliger. Wilamowitz him- 
self would have liked to have been known as the Master who 
united in himself the aims for which such different minds 
as August Boeckh, Gottfried Hermann and Friedrich Gott- 
lieb Welcker had striven throughout the nineteenth century. 
In his brief history of philology which is full of bold sketches. 
and formulations, everything tends to show that he sought to 
restore their concept of this discipline. Modelling himself 
on them and against their controversies, he attempted to 
get beyond the philology which prevailed at the time of his 
beginnings. When he first began his studies, philology was 
still nourished by a culture based on the dominating po- 
sition in German education of the classical secondary school 
and the spirit of Goethian classicism. Wilamowitz helped 
a new understanding of the ancient legacy, a new historical 
perspective and confidence, to gain broad currency at the 
very time when state and sovereign were beginning to under- 
mine this tradition and when humanism itself was put in 
jeopardy. But beyond the effect of this tension between 
cultural tradition and modern reality upon the outlook of 
a Wilamowitz, how could this outlook achieve any sort of 
continuity, based as it was on the unique personality of its 
creator? For the noisy bustling activity of so-called scholar- 
ship with all its journals, encyclopedias and mass-meetings 
has been little more than the long shadow cast by a few tower- 
ing scholars. 

After Vahlen’s official retirement, the Berlin Faculty had 
called Professor Eduard Norden from Breslau to be his 
successor, although Vahlen continued to work on as Emer- 
itus, unchanged, until his death, still giving his two courses 
and seminar every semester. Henceforth Norden worked 
alongside Diels and Wilamowitz, although twenty years their: 
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junior. He was active chiefly in Latin studies, although all 
his work proves that, like his predecessor, he was wtriusque 
linguae peritus. He came from the group at Bonn, at the 
time the most influential center of philology, where he had 
been a disciple of Franz Bicheler. During my student years 
at Berlin, Norden impressed me and the other students of 
the older Wilamowitz as a respected teacher who treated 
young scholars and the more serious students with great 
kindness and courtesy. He was a kind of mediator between 
us and the semi-divine Dioscuri, Diels and Wilamowitz; 
a happy arrangement for us younger ones, though Wilamowitz 
made it a matter of principle to be available to first year 
students, wherever he found a serious interest. Another way 
in which Norden helped to round out the picture was that, 
with every word, he made us sense his own veneration for 
the older masters. His procedure in lecture courses was 
consciously pedagogic; in this he differed greatly from Wila- 
mowitz’ method. But because of the large number of students 
who knew only Latin his formal and emphatic manner of 
teaching was necessary. Wilamowitz’s lectures were attended 
only by those who needed no prodding. When he taught 
the history of Attic literature, for instance, he simply took 
for granted a knowledge of Norden’s pioneering work, An- 
ttke Kunstprosa. Or again he assumed that the students were 
profoundly interested in the history of an important scholarly 
issue such as the Homeric question. But the majority of the 
students were grateful for Norden’s attempt to acquaint the 
younger generation of students and teachers with the work 
then being done in Berlin and elsewhere. He did this both 
in his lectures and also through the systematically arranged 
Einlertung in die klassische Altertumswtssenschaft in three vol- 
umes, which he brought out in cooperation with numerous 
colleagues. In his presentation the chief emphasis was put 
on problems, while the mere facts took second place. The 
work gives us an excellent idea of the kind of problems which 
were at that time considered significant and in what sense 
it seemed necessary to abandon the methods of an earlier 
generation. It was only natural that the work should, above 
all, highlight the enormous expansion which the new clas- 
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sical scholarship had experienced in the age of Wilamowitz 
and Diels. 

For the rest, Norden was by no means just the spokes- 
man for a certain school of scholarship. He had a thoroughly 
independent mind, and with the novel problems posed by 
him he greatly added to the richness of philology at Berlin. 
The great work of his early years, the Antike Kunstprosa, 
struck his contemporaries as new and daring because it con- 
centrated philological investigation on certain basic phenom- 
ena of style, analyzing their elements and tracing them 
through centuries of tradition to the Italian Renaissance. 
This study of style, an enterprise in the tradition of ancient 
rhetoric, was Norden’s forte in all his works. It drew its 
strength from an increased sensitivity to the beauties of lan- 
guage, which was his most unique gift. In his seminar, when 
specific textual problems were being discussed, his delicate 
response to the nuances of style could on occasion clear the 
air with something of a shock. With it, usually, the issue 
was decided; there was nothing one could do but try to 
feel what he felt; any challenge was out of the question. 
Anyone who was willing to do this, however, would in the 
end be enriched for life by new insights drawn as if by magic 
from ancient forms. Intuition of the form came first; the 
attempt to support the newly gained insight by observation 
and example followed only as the second step. We all owe 
a great part of our training to this gift of Norden’s. In his 
later books such as the Agnostos Theos or the two books on 
Tacitus, Norden achieved new and important results by 
combining this form-analysis with research into the topoi of 
special literary genres. He thus contributed greatly to our 
understanding of the forms of prophetic speech, the style of 
prayers and hymns and also of ancient ethnography; what 
is more, his approach cast important light on the relation- 
ship in ancient literature between style and a writer’s dis- 
tinctive character. This perspective culminated in a kind of 
typological approach to literature which Norden shared with 
Friedrich Leo and other eminent Latinists of his generation. 
For Latin literature, it does, in fact, have much to be said 
for it, since Roman letters adopted Greek forms ready-made. 
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Norden’s special sensitivity to matters of form unquestion- 
ably signalled a substantial advance over what had hitherto 
been considered objectively demonstrable. In his comment- 
ary on Vergil, his sensitive ear is put to the service of the 
detailed interpretation of a great classical poem and of the 
stylistic analysis of verse. It would, however, be wrong in 
his case to speak of pure formalism; for example, in his 
commentary on the sixth book of the Aeneid, in the Agnos- 
tos Theos and in his last book, Aus rémischen Priesterbtichern, 
his sense of form merges with a feeling for religious content 
to the extent that it 1s expressed in sound and structure. 
Here Norden transcends himself as he does also in the two 
books on ‘Tacitus’ Germania, where the subject so fascinated 
him that he became deeply involved in the study of the Ro- 
man topography of Germany, breathing the very fragrance 
of the soil. The decidedly new thing that he derived from 
associating with Mommsen was to approach the study of 
Roman literature with a sense of history. It was no accident 
that in his old age he brought out an inexpensive popular 
edition of Mommsen’s Gesclichte, with an introduction by 
himself. For many years he had played a leading role in the 
editing of Mommsen’s papers. His own lectures he would 
work out and polish like and artist. Rather than presenting 
a problem in the succinct form of an essay, he liked to pursue 
it through years of loving labor, reading and collecting until 
there was a book. His research articles are relatively few. 
This is connected with his preference for an abundance of 
data which earlier classical philologists from Boeckh and 
Welcker to Wilamowitz deliberately avoided. But this con- 
cern with facts remains of value for anyone who allows him- 
self to be guided by Norden, even where the ultimate in- 
genuity of the result arrived at does not convince him. 
This general survey would be incomplete without mention 
of the professors who taught in the Institut fir Altertums- 
kunde at the University of Berlin; they were the ones of 
whom the classics students in the various courses of the 
lower and upper levels of the Proseminar saw most. This 
organization of the teaching program was an ideal arrange- 
ment which complemented the full freedom allowed students 
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in the choice of lecture courses, customary in German uni- 
versities, with a carefully guided and graded system of in- 
struction. After passing a written examination, the students 
were admitted to the higher level of the Proseminar; there 
they produced regular commentaries on ancient authors and 
wrote a set number of studies on various topics which 
were then, in the course of the semester, subjected to a 
critique. This work in the upper level of the Proseminar 
marked the end of their classical training for the majority 
of students, who did not go on to the Ph. D.; at the same 
time it served to prepare them for the long paper to be 
written for their final examination (Staatsexamensarbeit). Only 
a very few went on from the upper section to the old phil- 
ological seminar whose numbers from time immemorial 
had been ilmited to twelve. Admission here depended on 
a paper written in Latin. In my time there were more appli- 
cants than there were openings, hence competition was keen. 
Later there often were not enough applicants. The lecturers 
at the Institute originally used to be of the rank of associate 
professors but later there were some instructors (Privatdo- 
zenten) among them. Of those who were active in the first 
few decades of the present century, we should mention 
Rudolph Helm, Karl Meister, Rudolf Pfeiffer, Eduard Fraen- 
kel, Otto Regenbogen, Friedrich Klingner. As these names 
indicate, the Institute was a training ground for scholars. 
To describe the later career and life work of these men is 
beyond the limits of this sketch. Contemporary controversies 
often enlivened the discussion in the Proseminar, enabling 
us students to participate actively in the progress of scholar- 
ship. In my time the historical section of the Proseminar 
was directed by Professor Otto Hirschfeld, disciple and fol- 
lower of Mommsen. From him we learned not only the 
technique of reading Roman inscriptions but also the applica- 
tion of this important source of historical information to 
problems of Roman constitution and administration. 

Papyrology was studied in the Old Museum, using the 
collection there, as was only natural, though many a classicist 
found the effort very great. Professor Wilhelm Schubart 
gave them the finest instruction they could wish for. 
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The towering figure in ancient history was Eduard Meyer. 
Philologists took it for granted that no true understanding 
of history is possible without a fuller study of the language 
of a people; but in classics this had meant only the Greeks 
and Romans, whose languages were learnt at school. Eduard 
Meyer’s great innovation was the addition of the languages 
and the history of the Orient, the study of which had begun 
to develop rapidly while he was a student. He thus became 
the first historian of all antiquity, working within the frame- 
work of anthropology instead of that of the old humanistic 
ideals. After Meyer’s retirement and that of Hirschfeld, Ul- 
rich Wilcken took their place; he made papyrology an auton- 
omous science, and this led to a return to Greek and espe- 
cially Hellenistic history. Where at first it had been the in- 
scriptions which had vastly increased available material, it 
was now the impressive papyrus finds which gave the lead 
to the younger discipline. All this can be mentioned only 
briefly, for it lies beyond the scope of our present purpose; 
however, it cannot be passed over entirely, for never was 
philology more closely and more fruitfully linked to ancient 
history and archaeology than during that period in Berlin. 
Wilamowitz, unlike his predecessor Ernst Curtius, never 
made archaeology a field for his own research, although he 
observed its progress with great interest throughout his life. 
Reinhard Kekule of Stradowitz was its very perceptive in- 
terpreter, especially in matters of style and form. ‘This was 
after the temperamental Karl Robert, who had accepted a 
professorship in Berlin as a very young man, had quitted the 
city soon thereafter. Léschke had been trained in the Ro- 
man archaeology of Germany which flourished under his 
leadership in Bonn; he made the archaeology of the spade 
respectable. Ferdinand Noack, his successor, was the ex- 
cavator of Eleusis. He systematically developed the archaeco- 
logical division of the Institut fiir Altertumskunde. 

The dramatic expansion of classical scholarship at Berlin 
in the years from Diels’ appointment to the end of World 
War I contained within itself the seeds of future problems; 
the outlook was further complicated by the difficulties caused 
by the defeat of Germany and by the political upheavals that 
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followed. For a long time Wilamowitz had been concerned 
with the question of continuity. When the new law of com- 
pulsory retirement came into force, the writer of this article, 
the youngest pupil of Wilamowitz and Diels, was recom- 
mended by the faculty to assume the chair (1921). Officially 
I went to Berlin as the successor of Wilamowitz, but Diels 
remarked, with a smile, that in reality I was succeeding him. 
I had learnt from all of them, as much as I could, but I took 
it as a piece of comfort when a kind old colleague said to me: 
The true successor is always he who goes his own way. 

It is not easy for me to speak about my own position in 
the Berlin faculty. On the one hand I was a product of the 
scholarship practiced in Berlin which certainly differed 
greatly from the humanistic culture of the lower Rhineland 
whence I came. On the other hand, as a student I had ex- 
perienced the decisive influence of an older generation of 
German scholarship, the tradition of Schleiermacher, ‘Trend- 
elenburg, Bonitz, Zeller and Adolf Lasson. These men 
were a lasting monument to the impact of Greek philosophy 
on the Germany of the first half of the 19th century. Their 
way of studying Greek philosophy differed from the more 
philological approach of Diels, yet both were intimately con- 
nected; from the beginning I tried to combine the two. At 
the same time, my study of the history of philosophy fell 
in with the historical direction which Wilamowitz had given 
to the classics. Through this, my work widened out to the 
history of ideas. ‘The combination of these elements is ex- 
pressed clearly even in my first works: in the Studien zur Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles, the Nemesios 
von Emesa and in Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte 
seiner Entwicklung, which opened up new problems of inter- 
pretation on the strength of a re-examination of the history 
of the texts. Now it was possible to prove a slow shift in 
Aristotle’s philosophical thought and to distinguish stages of 
his inner development. Although my chief interest has al- 
ways been philosophy, and not only that of antiquity, I never 
wished to confine myself only to the history of philosophy. 
Hence throughout my professorial career I have worked in 
every field and every period of ancient culture. This served 
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to free ancient philosophy from its academic isolation as a 
history of systems or schools, and to tie it in not only with 
the evolution of ancient science but also with the issues and 
the changing aspects of ancient culture in general, such as 
education, the state and society and, above all, poetry and 
religion from which philosophy had sprung. This kind of 
perspective, bridging the divisions, leads to a view of the 
whole; to acquire it anew could only be healthy, as a counter- 
weight to today’s fragmentation of disciplines, necessary 
though it may be for the advancement of knowledge. This 
novel break with the conventional isolation of field was not 
so much dictated by general policy as it was the fruit of inter- 
pretation in depth, which has always been the special tool 
of philological knowledge and which now experienced a re- 
vival. Hence what this perspective meant in terms of method 
could be demonstrated most clearly and convincingly in the 
area of interpretation. But one man in his own lifetime could 
hardly be able to apply himself so thoroughly to all the sub- 
jects; this task would take several generations. Hence it was 
necessary to select special problems which would serve as 
specimens for the exposition of the method. In addition, 
larger complexes needed to be dealt with in a descriptive 
rather than an analytic manner. The former type of work 
is represented by monographs such as that on Diokles of 
Karystos and some others. The three volume Pardeia, die 
Formung des griechischen Menschen, expresses the total vision. 
The view of the whole, no less than the analysis of partic- 
ular segments, is generated by a thorough and laborious 
interpreting of the texts. The details of this process usually 
do not reach the printed page; they are left to the oral com- 
munication between teacher and student. They emerge into 
view only in the papers of the students who benefited from 
this training. It is thus that those years produced the Neue 
Philologische Untersuchungen, continuing the series started by 
Wilamowitz. 

The same new preoccupation with the whole led to the 
need of bringing together in periodic meetings classical 
scholars, archaeologists, ancient historians and comparative 
philologists, in order to discuss the developments in these 
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various disciplines and the problems common to all. The 
first such convention was held in Weimar, several subsequent 
ones in Naumburg. What those meetings were like may be 
gathered from a collection of addresses edited by me, Das 
Problem des Klassischen. Two new periodicals, Die Antike 
and Gnomon, are further proof of the desire felt in those years 
to bring the isolated disciplines of classical studies together 
in a living unity and to instill into them the spirit of human- 
ism. I founded the former in 1925 and directed it till 1937; 
the latter, created by Professor Gerhart Rodenwaldt and my- 
self as an international organ for qualified reviews of works 
published in all branches of the study of antiquity, has sur- 
vived all the storms and upheavals of politics and war. Pro- 
fessor Richard Harder, my earliest pupil, has edited the 
journal with eminent success. Die Antike was based on close 
collaboration between philology, history and archaeology; it 
made the intellectual activity of these disciplines known to 
the whole world of German culture and literature, giving it 
a place of its own there. During those years after World 
War I, classics in Berlin was also closely linked to philosophy 
and theology. This was only natural in view of its orien- 
tation toward the history of ideas and because of the impor- 
tance of ancient philosophy to the two great disciplines of 
the academic tradition. The contact with theology is ev- 
idenced in the great critical edition of the complete works of 
the Church Father and Christian platonist, Gregory of 
Nyssa, a task proposed to me by Wilamowitz in my years 
at Berlin and on which I worked for decades. It is now near- 
ing its completion. The Theology of the Early Greek Philos- 
ophers, a study of the rise of Greek theology from presocratic 
thought, is part of the same general area of interest. Plato, 
with whom Greek culture and philosophy reached their cul- 
mination, is dealt with, in the Paideia, within the general 
cultural complex, not as an isolated phenomenon. All my 
work during those years was conditioned by what my gener- 
ation was striving for, by the quest for a new humanism that 
would restore their true significance to school, university 
and all education, by helping to understand their beginnings. 
The inclusion of humanism within the focus of the histori- 
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cally orientated study of antiquity was the final step in the 
process of transforming what had once been a humanistic 
study of the classics. That this humanism was rooted in 
the structure of Greek thought itself was demonstrated in 
my Paideia. ‘This approach was not without influence upon 
the teaching in the schools, but, though this was an essential 
part of the philological scene in Berlin, we cannot enlarge 
On itshere. 

While I was yet teaching in Berlin, Professors Ludwig 
Deubner and Johannes Stroux were appointed there. So I 
can talk about them. The former happily provided, within 
the area of ancient monuments, a direction which corre- 
sponded to what I was proposing in the fields of literature 
and philosophy. Deubner’s work in the history of ancient 
religions, to which he devoted most of his scholarly research, 
reached its highest achievement in his master work, Attische 
Feste (1932), which is distinguished by the full use he makes 
of all the literary and archaeological records and by its feel- 
ing for the life of the Athenian people as it is pictured in the 
vase paintings and in Greek drama, especially in comedy. 
Following Usener and Albrecht Dieterich, Deubner first in- 
vestigated the survival of ancient elements in the Christian 
cult of saints and in the hagiographic tradition. This led to 
his edition of the Vzta of the physician saints, Cosmos and 
Damian, and of the Life of Pythagoras by the neo-Platonist 
Iamblichos. Deubner’s lively interest in archeology then made 
him turn to the institutional aspect of ancient religions, as 
is evident in Afttische Feste. He was a gracious, chivalrous 
man, with true Baltic charm and a happy sense of humor. 
Johannes Stroux was Alsatian by birth, a pupil of Friedrich 
Leo, Eduard Schwartz, and Richard Reitzenstein. He came 
to Berlin as a Latinist to succeed Eduard Norden, after teach- 
ing for long or short periods at many other universities. 
Ancient rhetoric was one of his main fields; he was uniquely 
qualified to write its history — which unhappily he never did. 
His first book was devoted to a reconstruction of Theo- 
phrastus’ theory of style, which, notwithstanding its tremen- 
dous influence on the later development of ancient rhetoric 
and stylistic criticism, still had to be recovered from the 
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traces which it had left in the rhetorical theory of later an- 
tiquity. Ranking alongside this accomplished literary work 
were Stroux’s pioneering studies toward a critical edition of 
Cicero’s De Oratore. This too was a scholarly achievement 
of great value, though it is to be regretted that the actual 
edition was never completed. But we are permanently in 
his debt for his contributions toward a reconstruction of the 
Codex of Lodi, the only manuscript that preserved the com- 
plete text of this invaluable Latin prose work but which had 
disappeared again soon after its rediscovery in 1422. Stroux 
introduced a remarkable degree of scientific certainty into 
his method of reconstructing the manuscript from its extant 
copies. As a Latinist he did not follow the fashion prevail- 
ing since Ritschl, which concentrated most heavily on old 
Latin and especially Plautus; he was rather like the Italian 
humanists of the Quattrocento, focusing always on Cicero’s 
works and his all-powerful influence on the Western tra- 
dition. In his understanding of Cicero, Stroux was aided by 
a most valuable talent, one rare among philologists—a pro- 
found knowledge of Roman law. This, combined with Greek 
and Roman rhetoric, produced such marvellous jewels as 
Stroux’s little book: Summum tus, summa iniuria, which is 
primarily concerned with the history of the concept of equity 
and the changes it worked in Roman law. His findings are 
important also for the history of the notion of humanitas. 
It is impossible to discuss here all his works. They are mas- 
terpieces one and all, wherever they tackle a problem of 
scholarship, and though they are throughout severely tech- 
nical in character, each of them bespeaks a cultured mind, 
supplying concrete proof of the humanism supporting phil- 
ological scholarship in Berlin at that time. 

After Noack’s death, archaeology was in the hands of Ger- 
hart Rodenwaldt, a disciple of Karl Robert at Halle; he held 
both a professorship at the university and the directorship 
of the German State Archaeological Institute. This was an 
unusual appointment, a real key position. The Institute, 
which grew from the old Roman Istituto di corrispondenza 
archeologica, reached its highest development and its great- 
est professional range under his direction, as is shown by 
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the foundation of new affiliated Institutes abroad and the 
tremendous output of periodicals and monographs published 
by the Institute. Besides the excavations, the study of an- 
cient art as art received tremendous impetus and guidance 
from Rodenwaldt’s sure aesthetic judgment. At the time of 
its centennial celebration (1929) the Institute was at the acme 
of its international standing. At this congress, representatives 
of all nations took active part. Although the congress was 
organized into specialized groups, one concept dominated 
the whole meeting and formed the theme of the main address 
in the general assembly: the presence today of the spirit 
of antiquity. Professor Wilhelm Weber was called from 
Halle to take over ancient history after Wilcken’s retirement. 
Weber was a very gifted and erudite scholar who impressed 
the students with his wealth of ideas. With his fiery tempera- 
ment, he represented a new and dynamic type of historian, 
true to his own nature. It is quite impossible to evaluate his 
work here in detail. The work on the corpus of inscriptions 
in the Berlin Academy of Sciences was continued under the 
skilled leadership of Professor Giinther Klaffenbach; so too 
was the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum of which I was in 
charge for twelve years after Diels’ death. Nowhere else but 
under the auspices of the Academy could these joint scholarly 
enterprises, far surpassing the strength of any one man, have 
been organized. Their existence came to be an indispensable 
factor on the scholarly scene. They cannot, therefore, be 
kept distinct from the University and its curriculum, although 
no teaching is done in the Academy itself. 

The political ascendancy of Nazi Socialism led to conflicts 
with profound consequences, affecting also classical phi- 
lology in Berlin. Mention has already been made of the fact 
that the writer of this paper found himself forced to the 
decision to give up the professorial chair of E. Curtius and 
Wilamowitz and, like some of the ablest young men and like 
my revered older colleague, Professor E. Norden, go into 
exile abroad. In the following years philology was fortunate 
in having in Christian Jensen, the distinguished papyrologist 
and authority on Hyperides, Menander and Philodemus, 
a man whose achievements are of permanent value. After 
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Jensen’s premature death, Professor Wolfgang Schadewaldt 
took over the professorial chair of his former teacher, Werner 
Jaeger, remaining in this post till after the end of the war, 
and doing significant work. He threw all his extraordinary 
power into the balance of the dangerous situation. With 
Stroux and B. Schweitzer, he took over the periodical Dze 
Antike; working with them and the doughty Deubner he 
managed to keep scholarly activity at a respectable level. 
I cannot describe this period in detail as I had no personal 
experience of it. My own books, the Humanistische Reden 
und Vortrdge, the Demosthenes and the Diokles of Karystos 
were produced on the other side of the Atlantic where I 
carried my work as a teacher first at Chicago and then at 
Harvard University. Even so they were a piece of Berlin 
and its classical philology, carried on during these fateful 
years in new surroundings. ‘The twenties and early thirties 
seem today as the most fruitful period in our century and this 
is true also for the classics. ‘The brutal violence of time 
and fortune has interrupted the process of quiet organic 
growth, as has happened so often in the history of human 
civilization. Although tremendous damage has been done and 
much of the expected harvest has been destroyed, the con- 
tinuity of the tradition, difficult to maintain even in times of 
progress and peace, has not been broken, in spite of all the 
elemental disruptions which have followed one another in 
close succession. There still remains the hope that phi- 
lology in the future will combine the necessary will-to-live 
with an equally strong memory of the past. Its tradition 
is nothing to be ashamed of. 
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Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. Akad. der Wissensch., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Berlin 1926, 
XI 69-85; Scripta Minora (Roma: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1960), 
I 315-337. 


In the Constitution of Athens, Aristotle’s evaluation of Solon 
and his legislation is based on his poems which were still 
widely known in the fourth century. For this purpose he 
selects those poems that best portray the personality of the 
great man and his political activity. This selective principle 
would have seriously curtailed our knowledge of the general 
spirit of the Solonic reform, had not a poem, which Aris- 
totle does not mention, been preserved for us in Demo- 
sthenes’ speech On the False Embassy (255), where it is quoted 
extensively. This elegy on Athens, ‘Huetéox S& m6Atc, now 
the only political document of any length from the period 
before Solon became archon, permits us to witness Solon’s 
growth toward his historical task. Thirty-three years ago 
when the new fragments were first discovered, Wilamowitz 
discussed the elegy together with the others and determined 
concisely and felicitously its relation to the events of Solon’s 
life. He also paraphrased the elegy, highlighting the crucial 
points of Solon’s train of thought. Since that time there has 
been no further progress made in our understanding of this 
poem, since it has seemed a rather thankless task to subject 
lines, whose meaning is so universally human and so easy 
to understand, to any further analysis. 

Aeschines, in his speech against ‘Timarchos, contrasts the 
latter’s uncouth manner as a public speaker with the noble 
bearing of Solon, portrayed in the famous monument at 
Salamis with his hand wrapped in his robe as the ow¢geo- 
oivy of the Athenian gentleman required.? Aeschines’ ad- 


1 Aristotle und Athen I1, 305-308. 
2 Aesch. c. Tim. 25-26. 
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versary, Demosthenes, does not fail in his rejoinder to point 
out with some malice that the statue is not yet fifty years 
old and to emphasize the effective contrast between Aeschines’ 
affected aping of the great orator’s posture—tempting to 
one who has been an actor,—and his actual contempt for 
Solon’s political doctrine. He then quotes Solon’s lines on 
the injustice and greed of the political leaders which de- 
stroy the city, and on the divine protection extended over 
Athens.1 He thus gives us the beginning of the great poem 
which we now read in many manuscripts of Demosthenes 
although not, to be sure, in the best. His own words (256) 
make this clear: 


mo) 8 ew > ~ So os ' > / ~ 
axovet @ &vdpeg “Adnvaton tepl tTOv ToLlodtTwWY avdoWTOV Oba 
drwy Agyer xal eel tov Dedv, ob¢ por thy mOAw oa et. 


He must have quoted Solon’s words as far as line 16, which 
says that, in the end, punishment will come, for Demosthenes 
speaks of the present retribution (eOvva1) in which the divine 
protection has once more manifested itself.2 He therefore 
takes Solon to be saying that despite the evil intentions of 
the leaders in their greed for money and their violence, 
nevertheless the gods save the city and bring the evildoers 
to justice. That however is actually the opposite of what we 
now read in Solon’s poem, which says that the leaders’ hybris 
does not draw down vengeance on the guilty alone but rather 
that it drags the whole city and each individual, even the 


1 Demosth. de fals. leg. 251-52. 

2 Demosth. ibid. 256: ym 8 cet pev arn tov Adyov todtov Hyoduat nal 
Bovropa, ag &p” of Deol o~@Covow judy thy moAw’ tedmov $2 tw Fyodpat xal tH 
viv ovuBeBynxdta mavr ent tatc edddvarc tavtatot datwoviag tivdg edvotac evSeryua 
TH TOAEt yeyevyoout. oxoneite yao: dvOpwnos TOAAd Kal Setvad mocoBetoas xal ymous 
éxdedwxas ev alg tobc Bodo bq’ Sudv xal TOV cvuuudcyov tinxoa, meoayxev, 
Atiuwo’ Uraxovoavts tiv’ adtod xatHyopov. tva th; iva wnt 2Agov ute ovyyvauns 
&p’ olg adtdg ASlunney THy7y- 

The words 7tluwo’ traxoboavta ti’ attod xatHyopov refer to the accu- 
sation of immorality brought by Aeschines against Timarchos, in order to get 
rid of this accomplice of Demosthenes and co-accuser in the trial of the Em- 
bassy case. traxovcavta (cf. § 290) means that Timarchus’ prosecution of 
Aeschines was not a matter of unmotivated sycophancy, but had been requested 


by Demosthenes. (Cf. G. H. Schaefer, Apparatus criticus 11 681). 
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innocent, along with them to destruction without the gods 
being able to do anything about it. This is so clear, especially 
in the latter part of the poem, that it would have been im- 
possible for Demosthenes to quote it without making his 
audience realize at first hearing the complete distortion of 
Solon’s train of thought. To my mind this corroborates and 
raises above any possible doubt Wilamowitz’ acute obser- 
vation that, since the conclusion of the elegy is so unsuited to 
Demosthenes’ speech, the preservation of the poem as a 
whole must be due to some ancient grammarian and editor 
of Demosthenes, who looked it up and added it later to the 
text... Its absence from the best manuscripts is sufficient 
proof that Demosthenes himself was not responsible for its 
inclusion. 

The quotation of rather long poems and passages is not 
unusual in speeches of this time, as is proved by the 55 lines 
of a fragment of Euripides’ Evechtheus and the 32-line quot- 
ation from ‘Tyrtaeus in the speech of Lycurgus against Leo- 
crates (100-107). Not infrequently at that period references 
to written law alternate with an appeal to pardeia and its 
norms, particularly in the form of poetic quotations. ‘That 
was especially necessary in cases which fell in a no-man’s 
land between law and ethics, whose boundaries were not as 
clearly marked then as they are today, that is, in cases where 
the laws were not adequate. 
of wey yao vouor dia tHY cvvtoutav od diScoxovety GAA’ Emt- 
cKtTOvGW & Set ToLety, of d& momntal urrobuevor TOV aviou- 
Tuvov Blov Ta xdAAtota tav Zoywv exdAeEduevor eta AoYou 
nat amodslZews TOS avdoarousg cuurtetdouow (Lyc. Leocr. 102). 


This juxtaposition of véuo. and poetry is significant for the 
Greek concept of poetry as a sort of educational legislation 
in the form of vivid timo. and mapadetypata. In the speech 
against Timarchos (141) Aeschines speaks of xatapevye. 
éxt todc sionuévoug év TH wéetow Adyous, as if the judges 
were a&vjxoor Tardetac. 


1 Arist. u. Athen II 306. 
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It was a way to escape the duty of applying the law too strictly 
and also to impress the great mob of the jury by one’s liter- 
ary learning. Nevertheless Aeschines himself picks up the 
Homeric quotations of his opponents to prove 6t. xat yustc 
TL Hon Yrovouuev xat gucdPouev and to quote pagelong passa- 
ges of the poets on pederasty. No orator, however, would 
be so carried away by an unrestrained passion for quotation 
as to refute the very point he wants to make, and certainly 
not Demosthenes. 

It is a fact that passages quoted from the law and other 
documents as evidence in a speech have often led to later 
interpolations and additions. In this case, then, if a gram- 
marian did insert the poem, we need next to know how fully 
he quoted it. It would seem that he thought the poem worth 
preserving for its own sake, and that therefore he copied it 
down to the end. The lacunae are not, as one might think, 
intentional, in order to pass over someting less suitable; in 
all three passages only one line is missing, a line which could 
have fallen victim to a copyist’s mishap. Hence it is not 
a priort probable that the beginning was shortened.’ It is 
unlikely that one or two introductory distichs have been 
lost, since an editor of Demosthenes who did not hesitate 
to insert into his text all the rest of the poem, thus greatly 
expanding the passage actually quoted by Demosthenes, 
would hardly have scrupled to include these few introductory 
lines as well, and thus really to have given a whole. And 
what should we imagine an additional passage at the begin- 
ning to have said, since the thought of the poem is complete, 
moving, as I will show, in two interlocking circles? I con- 
fess that it is particularly this structural pattern that has 
led me more and more to the conviction that we have the 


* This is what Wilamowitz believed (ébid. p. 307) probably because the 
poem begins with 8é. Now, however, as he tells me, he is inclined to hold 
that the poem is intact. The beginning with 8¢ is not unusual in prose; in 
poetry, since it appears only in scattered remnants, we are not usually able 
to decide with absolute certainty whether in a given case it marks a beginning 
or not. In a collection of poems it would be quite conceivable to begin with 
dé. It is hardly probable that a stereotyped formula of introduction, such as 
dxovete mavtes Acwt, would have preceded the recitation, because of the di- 
stinctive character of the extant openings of Solon’s poems. 
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whole poem fully preserved. In any case, we must treat it 
as if it were. 

The elegy “Hustépa 8& mdAt¢ holds a middle position be- 
tween those poems that are political in a narrower sense 
(where Solon takes a stand against the disastrous behaviour 
of the political factions and leaders of his native city or where 
he justifies his own official line of action), and the pure re- 
flection of the “Prayer” to the Muses. In reality his latter 
poem shows us Solon trying to come to terms with the re- 
ligious traditon from the viewpoint of his higher moral and 
social insight. Although he does not say so explicitly, all 
his words and deeds give the impression that his whole polit- 
ical effort was inspired by a religio-political philosophy of 
life. The elegy ‘Hustepa dé m6Atg gives us very clear insight 
into this relationship; it reveals as no other poem does the 
inner unity of statesman and thinker in Solon. Its severe crit- 
icism of the wretched conditions then prevailing in Athens 
appears against a grandiose background of religio-political 
thought, indicated here only in brief outline; it is more fully 
known to us from the prayer to the Muses, and its origin (as 
perhaps also that of the prayer to the Muses) must be 
dated at an earlier period of Solon’s life. However, not 
only this criticism of conditions but also the political utopia 
of Eunomia, revealed in the second part of the poem, grows 
out of what we may call Solon’s religion, a very personal 
synthesis in which traditional religious notions are combined 
with personal experience and contemporary assumptions. 

The poem’s first word, “our city” introduces us to a circle 
of men closely bound in the narrow unity of the ancient 
Greek polis: Solon is speaking to his Athenian fellow-cit- 
izens. The ancient elegy was by nature didactic, advisory, 
educational. It is always an address either to a community 
—a circle of friends, of comrades in war, in politics or in 
social gatherings, or the whole city — or to individual mem- 
bers of such a circle, to whom the speaker turns because of 
his inner bond with this community, even where he acts 
fully as an individual. Solon speaks first of what is dearest 
to them all — their city. It is seriously endangered through 
inner disorder and the strife between citizens which the poem 


6. 
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describes vividly. The common folk and the leaders are 
alike in their uninhibited struggle for profit and money, 
each class seeking to oppress the other and going to every 
extreme in violence, heedless of the damage brought upon 
the city as a whole. Solon seems to take it for granted that 
the very group which he addresses has already begun to fear 
that Athens may be moving to its ruin, for he abruptly de- 
mands the cause of this impending downfall. Do not be- 
lieve it is the result of some divine doom (Atdg atoa), he 
cries to the Athenians, the gods hold no grudge against our 
city; indeed it has its own special patron in heaven, Athena, 
whose hands are extended over it in protection; it is the 
citizens themselves with their greed for money and the 
leaders of the people —the ruling class of the old aristoc- 
racy — with their unjust ambitions, who in their folly will 
destroy this great city.1 The future holds much unhappi- 
ness in store for them because of their great hybris (1-8). 
The misfortune here described as imminent has already come 
to pass in fragment 8 (Diehl). This fragment belongs to 
a poem which is several decades later. ‘The events described 
in it— some small group of men has succeeded in seizing 
an illicit and tyrannical power over the city — are attributed 
by Diogenes ? or by his source to Pisistratus and his followers. 
We are not anymore in a position to test this from the words 
themselves : 
et d& mendvdate Avypa dy buetéony xaxdtyTa, 
UN Beotow tTovtTwmy wotoav emauogoete: 
avtot yao tovdtoug nvEnoate dduata Sdvtec, 
nal did tadra xaxnv Eoyete Sovdocacdyyy. 

Such an accusation against his fellow citizens derives special 
impact from the fact that long before, when it was not yet 
too late to check it, as we know from fragment 10, Solon 
had warned against the threatening growth in preponderance 
of individual leaders. 


* Wilamowitz (ibid. p. 306 n. 3) interprets yohuaot wetduevor as a stop- 
gap and takes the words to mean “bribed.” But this meaning, though current 
later, is not involved here; the phrase refers, as in some other passages, to the 
greater motivating power, “‘out of greed.” 

* Diog. Laert., I 51. 
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This fragment strangely resembles the beginning of the 
Athenian elegy “Huetépa 8 mdAtc, even in thought and 
form. In both situations Solon asks who is responsible for 
the disaster (future in one case, present in the other); in both 
his exhortation begins with the distinction of human guilt 
and divine potex; in both he lays the whole responsibility 
for their own misfortune on men alone. The wotow of frag- 
ment 8 is synonomous with the Atog atoa of the other poem; 
but, as the genitive tovtwy and the verb éxavagépen prove, 
Solon uses wotox here in a sense tantamount to aitta.! In 
both texts the significant antithesis Seot—attot (sc. of &v- 
Sow7ot), dominates the whole thought. In fragment 8 the 
strong emphasis on avtolt yao is further intensified by the 
following xat dia tadtx. In this peculiarly fixed arrange- 
ment with its sharp antitheses, strongly ethical in tone, both 
poems of Solon directly recall the speech of Zeus in the 
assembly of the gods which opens the Odyssey.2 The poet 
there puts in the mouth of the god an almost philosophical 
reflection on mankind’s own _ responsibility for human 
misery (32): 

& 7moToL, olov 8H wo Beovg Bootol aitraovtas: 

2— nuewv yao pact xax’ Eumevon of dé xal adTot 
GOjow atacdartyow vumEp wopov &Aye’ Eyovoty. 
ag zal viv Atytodog vmée udoov “Atpetdao 

vu &hoyov wvyjothy, tov 8 éxtave vooThjaavta, 
cioa@s atmby OAcdoov, émel 9d of clmouev Juels, 
‘Eouctay meudavtes évoxotov apyeipovTny, 

unt avtOv xTelvely ENTE rvaeodar kKnxortiv. 

éx yao “Opéatao tloug gooetar “Atpeidao, 

émmot av HBHon Te nat Ue iwetperau aine. 

> zou” “Eouctac, GAN OD Ppevac Aiyiodouo 
men ayata ppoveov’ viv 3 ateda mavt’ ameticev. 


q This emerges also from xai 8x tata in line 4; it contrasts with another 
aitta which might be said to affect the Athenians. ‘‘Portion” (Antez/) has too 
narrow a meaning for what Solon wants to say. 

2 The relationship of Solon’s design with this text of the Odyssey does 
not seem to have been observed before; Diehl who carefully notes the parallels 
from Homer does not cite it, since he limits himself to those lines and parts 
of lines which are taken over unchanged. For an investigation of the history 
of forms we need a broader basis. 
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There is a striking resemblance between this oldest Greek 
theodicy, whose poet already belongs to the rising age of 
Ionian rationalism, and the two poems of Solon. In the 
text of the Odyssey also we find the antithesis yyet¢ (ot 
Geot) — adrot (of Bootot). It is expressed there in the 
gnomic phrase: ofov 8 vv Seode Bpotol aitixovtat, ie. 
there is an explicit connection with the universal problem 
of the origin of human suffering. The cause of suffering 
often lies in man’s own folly, not in a fate that comes upon 
him from outside. Solon’s &goeadtnow is a direct imitation 
of the resonance of the Odyssey’s ogjow atacdadtyow.} 
Once we recognize the aetiological motif of the Odyssey 
as the model for that of Solon, the comparison opens up a 
wider perspective which proves important for understand- 
ing Solon’s poem as a whole. 
We are struck by Zeus’ emphasis on Aegisthus’ fore- 
knowledge : 
cldas aimdy OAedoov, émel 70d ot cimouev YuEtc 
“Howsetav meLVaveec... 


This is not without significance in the critical examination 
of the epic poet. The mission of Hermes to Aegisthus is 
clearly not part of the original legend; it is rather a transparent 
and somewhat weak contrivance used by this poet-skeptic, 
to make the execution of Orestes’ vengeance on Aegisthus 
a typical example of human responsibility; for this, the 
moment of foreknowledge, of the conscious will, was essential. 
The narrative is constructed on the basis of this universal 
religio-ethical problem; but, as we find elsewhere in this 
late poet, creative imagination lags behind the will to grapple 
with so great a problem. However I must postpone a more 
detailed treatment of his personality to another time. This 
distinction of foreknowledge split in two the ancient Greek 
concept of a god-sent wotex : the one is unexpected and sent 
by the gods, a fate properly so-called; the other, a fate con- 
sciously conjured up by men themselves, and in which the 
gods have no part save in carrying out the punishment. The 


1 The synonym aiSpetn is used in fr. 10 in an analogous passage. 
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poet of the Odyssey does not call this automatic activation of 
divine punishment potea, but gives it a special term, née 
wdeov, the development of which shall not be discussed 
further here. This division of the ancient hellenic concept 
of wotex is of fundamental significance also for Solon’s 
poem and indeed for his whole philosophy of life. In the 
prayer to the Muses, the two-fold division of form grows 
necessarily out of this new splitting of the old moira con- 
cept, as I hope to prove on a later occasion.’ It is true that 
he does not take up here the concept of Sxép udpov nor does 
he hesitate to continue using the words Sedv potex for what 
in Homer is designated by the new term. The implication 
seems to be that the punishment (tio1c) brought on men by 
their own guilt also springs from a divine order. However, 
it is plain that Solon, too, like the poet of the Odyssey, de- 
liberately distinguishes between this kind of “‘fate’” and that 
ote which is fixed for men, without their doing or foreknowl- 
edge, by the gods. This can be clearly seen in the Elegy 
to the Muses. It is the presupposition for the sharp division 
between the A:é¢ atow and the aitta of “men themselves,” 
which is featured in the two poems we are here comparing. 
This differentiation of a word into two meanings, one ex- 
panded and one restricted, is a common phenomenon; it so 
happens that we can show how a second concept of early 
Greek religion, &tj, which is related to that of uotp«, under- 
went the same process at the same time. The introduction 
of the human «itt«, the doing of deliberate choice, leads 
here also to a division into an &ty in the wider sense, wherein 
man’s own guilt plunges him to ruin and the genuine aée in 
the old sense of a&mpdontov xaxdv, which now receives a 
more restricted interpretation. Solon uses this word in the 
former meaning, for instance in fragments 3, 35 and 1, 13; 
Inmetiewatten meaning in 1,05. 


mao. dé tor xivdvvog én goyyaow ovdé Tic oldev, 
1 UsAREL OYNCELY YONUATOS aPYoLEvov’ 

GAW 6 ev €d EodeLv TELpMpevos OD TEOVOHOAC 
é¢ weyoany d&tyyv xal yarenny enecev. 


1 K. Reinhardt in Rh. Mus. 71 (1916) pp. 128 ff. has a different interpretation. 
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A fine example of the joint use of both the genuine archaic 
concept of &rj, now pared down to essentials, and &ty as 
man’s own guilt, though in a very special sense, is to be 
found at the end of Aeschylus’ Prometheus in a passage that 
apparently grew out of the same problem as did the lines of 
Solon referred to above. It shall be discussed here briefly 
not only as an example of how this problem developed in 
the sixth and early fifth centuries, but also because its poetic 
form is influenced by the same lines of the Odyssey. At the 
approach of the hurricane, Hermes warns the daughters of 
Okeanos, who do not wish to leave Prometheus’ side, of 
the disastrous consequences of their defiance; they will have 
to pay the penalty alongside with the rebel: 

GAN odv LéuvNnoD aya TPOAEYw" 

Unde TESS a6 Sypadetons 

peuynode TOYNY pede mot etre 

OS Zeb, OAS Elc ET POOT TOV 

thu cloeBarev’ un Oyt, adtal 

d° Oudg adtac’ eidutat vip 

xovK eEatovng odde Andoatws 

cig amépatov dSixtvov &t7s 

EUTACYONOEGD OT avolac. (1071-1079) 


The opposition between Zeus and the objects of Hermes’ 
address (in this case not human beings but divine persons 
who act like humans, incur guilt and fall to their ruin, as 
occurs throughout the Prometheus where many human prob- 
lems are transposed to a divine level), the part played by 
Hermes as moodAcywv (~ a 37 émel 700 of ctzouev Hyets), 
the explanation of guilt through &vow. (~ « 34 atacdaAty), 
as well as the strong emphasis on foreknowledge of the evil 
consequences (cidvia. ~ a 37 eidm@>o aimby bAcdpov) make 
it quite clear that in the composition of these lines and in 
the whole situation Aeschylus has taken as model the classical 
example of late Homeric theodicy, the self-caused guilt of 
Aegisthus, and its poetic expression in the Odyssey.1 


1 It is not necessary to show here how this observation affects the inter- 
pretation of tragedy. 
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Let us now return to Solon. Aeschylus’ intention is to 
represent the Okeanids’ entanglement in the tragic fate of 
Prometheus not as the brutal and tyrannical act of a divine 
power, but rather as a destiny for which they themselves 
bear full responsibility Although warned by Hermes, 
nonetheless in their folly they knowingly plunge to open 
ruin. The poet emphasizes this point of foreknowledge 
through a divine prediction in order to lay on them the 
responsibility for their own ruin, and in this he follows the 
Odyssey. However, it is still necessary to ask what form this 
Homeric motif can take for Solon, a man of the 6th century, 
who does not live in a world in which the gods deal directly 
with man as in the Epic and in Tragedy. For him too, of 
course, it was true that only if his fellow citizens had been 
forewarned, only if their choice of evil was knowingly de- 
liberate, could they be held responsible for their own down- 
fall. But from what source could such knowledge come to 
them? This is the point which generates Solon’s poetic plan. 
For now the present situation is so totally his own interior 
experience that he takes over the function of prophetic warner, 
which in Homer and Aeschylus is carried out by a messenger 
from the gods. By thus putting a human person in a divine 
role a further development follows: the prophetic warner 
does not speak as a divine herald of the future, coming down 
from Heaven with an authority entrusted to him through 
the command of Zeus, but by the natural superiority of 
human knowledge, which springs from the depths of his own 
spirit. No Zeus, but his own soul “commands” him to teach 
the Athenians what he knows. This imperious inner mission 
stamps the powerful line that is the poem’s climax : 


canta dwdakan Funds “Adyvatoug we xedeve. 


1 Our concept of responsibility expresses the subjective aspect of the 
Greek att.og; it signifies, not that a person is guilty of a crime or a misfortune, 
but that the guilty owes an accounting. Even where the latter is included, the 
Greek would use attioc, altizoSat, aitiav yew etc. There is no equivalent in 
our speech for the shades of meaning in the Greek atttog hence in contexts 
where the adtd¢ aitio¢ is used for educational purposes, we must translate 
“responsibility” or the like. Let us point out also in passing, the connection 
of the problem of human aiti« with the democratic principle of esdvvy. 
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The ethos of this line with its religious commitment, summing 
up all the ominous threats that precede it and linking them 
to the praise of evvout«e which follows, has always been 
appreciated, yet we can recognize its inevitability only by 
comparing Solon’s version with the Homeric and Aeschylean 
theodicies. We then see it is essential for Solon; he must 
emphasize his “mission” as a prophetic Warner, so that the 
citizens, who in their folly are blindly rushing to destruction, 
may have a clear vision of the outcome of their deeds, and 
bear the responsibility for their coming ruin. What matters 
most to Solon is that men bear the burden of full responsi- 
bility; the complementary negation that the gods are free 
from guilt, stressed in Zeus’s speech in the Odyssey, appears 
only at the beginning of Solon’s poem, as it were a marginal 
boundary stone. This once again indicates the great distance 
between Solon and the Odyssey. The melancholy resignation 
of typically Ionian contemplation, with Zeus seeking to exon- 
erate the gods from the short-sighted reproaches of men, 
changes in Solon to a dynamic didactic ethos which lays 
hold of men as responsible agents. 

The transformation of the Epic motif — the sending of a 
god to warn men — into Solon’s mission as Warner at the 
bidding of his own spirit, determines the whole form and 
inner attitude of his message. If the only proof of the 
authenticity of his mission lies in his own inspiration, he 
can convince his hearers only by the light of insight that 
comes from purely human experience. His use of the word 
doaGar is a sign of this. His message is composed of two 
clearly distinct elements: the negative (1-32), a warning of 
the disorders that follow injustice, and the positive (33 to 


1 Solon also plays the part of Warner in the famous frg. 9: 


detEer dy paviny uev euhy Bards yodvocg adototc, 
SetGer aAndelng &¢ weoov épyouévng, 


to which frg. 10, discussed below, seems to belong. F. Duemmler, Der Ursprung 
der Elegie (KI. Schr. vol. 2 p. 407) relates the Warner motif to the supposed 
origin of the elegy from ‘“‘patriotic ecstasy.”” There is however no essential 
connection here, as the derivation of the motif of the Warner in our poem from 
the Homeric theodicy proves. Duemmler did not recognize it as such, and does 
not mention it. It would have destroyed his hypothesis. 
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end), a panegyric on the blessings of evvouta. This diptych 
recalls Hesiod’s contrast of the just and the unjust city; 
reminiscent also of Hesiod is the religious exaltation to which 
Solon’s words rise, after the first lines about the people’s 
greed for money and the injustice of the leaders. ‘hey do 
not honor the revered foundations of Dike, who is witness 
of what is happening now and of what has ever happened in 
the past and who in due time will certainly come to chas- 
tise’ (14-16). The whole atmosphere here is that of Hesiod’s 
Works and Days for Dike appears as a divine person, as an 
avenger and as a mysterious witness, who at first watches 
injustice silently in order to bring upon it an unexpected re- 
quital in the end. A detailed analysis of the poem will show 
later (see below, p. 98) that this religious personification of 
Dike does not stand alone in the poem but that in the second 
part, Eunomia also, the sister of Dike according to Hesiod’s 
Theogony, appears as a divine person. Other features also are 
easily shown to echo Hesiod’s formulas and designs.’ It is 
therefore not surprising that current opinion tends almost to 
identify Solon’s Dike and his religion as a whole with Hesiod 
and his view of life. They are separated by only one century. 
Yet how important is one century in the swift growth of 
early Greek thought! Is it not @ priori unlikely that the 
stubborn-headed peasant’s trusting faith in the intervention 
of the just judge from heaven should be the same as the phi- 
losophy of the Attic legislator and social reformer, deeply in- 
fluenced by Ionian rationalism and political ideals? And is 
it not evident that Solon has the same relationship to Hesiod’s 


1 Tt seems that these relations to Hesiod have not been investigated. In 
regard to the “‘relationship”’ of Solon with Hesiod in general, cf. the following 
note. 

2 The remarks of V. Ehrenberg, Die Rechtsidee im frithen Griechentum 
(Leipzig 1921) pp. 83-86, about the relationship of Solon to Hesiod, especially 
in regard to 8txn, are not very helpful because, as happens often nowadays, 
his point of departure is the lexographical history of the word. With this method 
the conclusion is easily reached that there is little change in actual meaning; 
this is, however, deceptive, for beneath the unchanged word-meaning lie 
hidden very great changes in the structure of thought. To grasp what Slx7y 
means to Solon, we must understand it from its foundation, i.e. in relation to 
the rest of his philosophy. 
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religious thought and style as to the theological passage in 
the Odyssey? Solon lives and moves in these forms, yet for 
him they are the old bottles in which a new wine is ferment- 
ing. We must not be deceived by the solemn religious char- 
acter of his language at the high points of both the first and 
second parts of the Elegy. This is not a prophet, filled with 
the power of simple faith, who proclaims the inspiration of 
a god; it is a prudent political teacher, soberly instructing 
and guiding his people to understand the universal laws 
that govern the living relationship of men in their city by 
making them recognize the essential connection between 
the social behavior of the citizens and the city’s welfare.1 By 
this insight which, I repeat, is based entirely on social and 
political experience, the concept of Dike derived from Homer 
and Hesiod takes on an entirely new meaning. 

By Dike Hesiod means the concrete ‘‘judicial verdict” of 
human justice from which the poetic and religious imagi- 
nation easily moves on to the idea of a beneficent, benevolent 
power, awe-inspiring and divine. To Hesiod, this is a daughter 
of Zeus who, when outraged by men, flees to her father for 
protection. His Dike therefore is at one time a concrete 
divinity and at another a universal idea; this is true also for 
Solon’s. In both cases it is due to the non-abstract nature of 
the universal in early Greek thought. However, Solon’s Dike 
is no longer human jurisdiction; it is entirely independent 
of it and wins through where human jurisdiction fails. Un- 
like Hesiod’s goddess, it could never be said about Solon’s 
Dike that unjust men maltreat her and chase her from the 
city; human power cannot reach up to her sphere of ac- 
tion.? She needs the arm of no earthly judge to carry out 
her decrees; “Time” is her sole aid and ally; she comes ‘“al- 


' Ehrenberg too (p. 86), referred to “clarity of political judgment” as the 
element distinguishing Solon from Hesiod. This formulation does not, how- 
ever, take account of the fact that there is, as against Hesiod, a completely new 
structure in man’s relationship to reality. Mere psychology is inadequate here 
where universal spiritual processes are involved. 

* When Solon must explain why the goddess is angered at mankind, he in- 
vents a picture of man disturbing the venerable foundations of Dike (whether 
it be of a sanctuary or of an altar). That sounds much more abstract. 
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ways (mavtwc), as Solon never wearies of asserting... In 
one text where the expression is a little less religious in color 
time itself is identified with judgment,? and if sometimes he 
also likes to speak of a divine requital (Seév wotox) or of the 
vengeance of Zeus (Zyvocg tiotc),? these turns of speech 
must not lead us to underestimate the distance between the 
visions linked with these hoary beliefs and the faith of Hesiod. 
The ever-repeated phrase nravtwo Sotepov HAde Stuy, may 
seem the boldest paradox of religious certitude. But closer 
study leads us to conclude that to Solon this is rather an 
undeniable formula of experience. Thus, unlike the naive 
archaic notion, his Dike is the immanent justice of events; 
one can no more defy it with impunity than one can defy 
the laws of physical health. 

It is precisely this comparison of Dike to an inexorable 
disease falling upon a body with the logic of physical necessity 
that grants us a glimpse of the change its nature has under- 
gone and reveals how modern is Solon’s concept. Signifi- 
cantly, the comparison follows immediately after lines 14-16 
in which Dike is presented as a divine goddess of retribution, 
waiting long in silence, but inexorably (x&vtws) coming to 
wreak vengeance in the end (74 dé yedvm). Solon’s use of 
disease to illustrate the specific manner in which his Dike 
acts shows how he conceives its punishment : 


Gade} af U Z 4 iz BU 
zToUT Yon maoy mMOAeL Epyetar Ednog &puxtoy, 
2 x \ / of A 

ég dé xaxyny tayéwo HAvde Sovacovvyy, 

a / of / > A 2) if 

} otéow Euovaov moAcuov & ebdove’ éneyetoen, 
a ~ bs \ ov € f 

OG TOAAM@Y EOUTHY WAEGEV NALKLYY. 


Here we must note the generalizing force of the méoy: social 
injustice and class strife automatically and with ineluctable 


1 névtwo, used of the coming of Dike, is a favorite word of Solon. 
Cf. frg. 1, 8 ma&vtwsg botepov HAGE Stun; 1, 28 mavtws 8 86 téAOG eEeqavy; I, 
31 Aue méevtos adtig; 3,16 1H 88 yodvo mévtas HAM adroticopévy; 3, 28 
yope 88 mavtws. 

2 Fre. 24, 3 év Stxn ypdvov. 

3 These are expressions which Solon uses only in the ‘Prayer’ to the 
Muses (Frg. 1. 25, 30, 75), that is, in a context where he deals with the religious 
tradition. 
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physical necessity produce their own punishment according 
to the law: that by which a man sins, by the same shall 
he be punished. In contrast consider Hesiod’s picture of 
the divine punishment for injustice in the “unjust city” : 
failure of crops, famine, plague, barrenness of women, 
distress of war, distress at sea — these are the terrors which 
heaven sends.1 Although Solon also enumerates the evil 
consequences of injustice, they are all essentially immanent, 
in fact, they are nothing but social diseases: party strife, 
assemblies which stir up hatred and throw the city into con- 
fusion, tyranny, enslavement for debt, and the inevitable 
fate of the peace-loving citizen drawn into the maelstrom of 
public misfortune even though he may keep aloof from par- 
tisan activities. The same significant difference occurs again 
in the Hesiodic picture of the “Just City” ? and in Solon’s 
parallel description of the blessings of edvouta. The concrete 
heavenly rewards offered in the former are the blessings of 
harvests and children, peace and glorious festivals, wealth 
of sheep and honeycombs; in the latter the promised dispen- 
sation includes public harmony, prosperity among the citizens, 
freedom from arrogance, covetousness, egoism and excess on 
the part of individuals, in short, the health of the social or- 
ganism. Hesiod’s divinity is pictured with naive simplicity 
and so too the rewards and punishment which she brings. 
Solon’s new and deep experience of the divine springs from 
his intuition of a meaningful immanent law ruling the social 
life of man and automatically keeping the balance of justice. 
This is analogous to what a few decades later is boldly taught 
by the Milesian natural philosopher, Anaximander : that there 
is, immanent in nature, a dtxyn and tlot¢ which compensate 
for Becoming and its injustice by the Passing-Away of things. 
If in Anaximander we may speak of a “law” of dtxn, “divine 
retribution,” in nature, a law manifesting itself simply xatd 
THY tod yodvov ta&Ew, then Solon may be said to recognize 
the natural law — sit venia verbo — of a socio-political tiorc 


1 Works and Days, 238-247. 
2 Ibid. 225-237. 
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and dtxn which 16 ypovw névtwsg Ade! Fragment 10 
provides clear proof of this, for here he gives the same warn- 
ing, as in our elegy, of the natural necessity of the punish- 
ment to come: of tyranny. 


éx vepérng mEAETAL YLOVOS wevo< 70e LAAACNS, 
Boovty & éx Aaurepaeg ylyverau KOTEPOTEAS 

avdedv 3 ex usydArwv mddug OAAUTAL, é¢ 3E Lovapyou 
Syu0g aidpety Sovcouvay ETEoEy. 

Ainy S eS paVT od pgdudy EOTL UATHOXELY 
Sotepov, arr” Hon yon <mEpl> ma&vTa voety. 


“By the same necessity whereby snow and hail come from 
the cloud, and thunder comes from the bright lightning; so 
the city, too, must fall a victim to its powerful individuals, 
and the people must, because of their ignorance, lapse into 
slavery to a tyrant.’ The meteorological parallels bring out 
beautifully the elemental power of the process, but also have 
a deeper purpose, i.e., to reveal the iron law of causality that 
governs political and social life, corresponding to the ab- 
solute necessity of nature. Similarly in Fragment 11: 


, , * 
é& avewov dé Daracon tapnooetar Hy dé tig adTyy 
~ , 
Un “Ivy, TavTWY goth SixacoTaTy, 


where the last word, borrowed from the sphere of politics 
and man, corroborates the analogical relationship between 
natural phenomena and social life.2 There is no need to 


1 Anaximander 9 (Diels): ¢ dv 32 y yéveots got, toig odor, ual thy pdo- 
pav sig tatica vyiveoSar xatk tO ypemv Siddvar yao adtk Slxyv xat thor 
GAANAOLG Tig adixtag xatd thy TOU yedvou téEwv. Anaximander presupposes 
a view like that of Solon, i.e. a 5t%y immanent in legal and political life; this 
becomes cogently evident from the role of yeévog as judge and from the in- 
exorable nature of its sanctions. 

2 The beautiful simile of the sudden burst of a spring storm in the prayer 
to the Muses (Frg. 1, 18 ff.) is to be interpreted in a different sense. What is 
compared with the natural event is merely the elemental explosive power of 
Dike, not the factor of physical causality, which becomes prominent in the 
later poems. But the elegy ‘Huetéex 84 Otc shows that these thoughts were 
already familiar to Solon in his earlier period. 
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dwell further on how closely these incipient observations of 
causal laws in human, specifically in political, life are con- 
nected with Solon’s message of the political responsibility 
of the citizens. This earliest political aetiology, like its phys- 
ical counterpart, continues to be theodicy which, as it were, 
forms a protective sheath for the growing concept of aitta 
and the idea of the eternal lawfulness of all that happens. 
Solon’s religious feeling, intimately bound up with these 
thoughts, is genuine and not mere poetic imagery; there is 
no doubt of this. Solon’s conviction springs from the popular 
belief in a personal Zeus, but it draws its strength from en- 
tirely new sources of spiritual insight into the nature of 
existence; so deeply is it penetrated with this new content 
and with the new forms of thought and outlook, that both 
seem fused in one. His new intuition of the causal connection 
of political events seems to him to prove the truth of the 
ancient concept of divine requital, and his new thought, both 
austere and sublime, is exalted and solidified by the unbroken 
religious force of the ancient names. 

We now turn to the second part of the poem, which we 
have already necessarily touched upon more than once in 
the analysis of the first section; it corroborates all that 
has been ascertained up to this point. Darkness is relieved 
by full light. This sudden change has an archaic austerity 
that is extremely effective. The poet has learned from Hesiod 
that nothing so intensifies the impact on souls deeply shaken 
by an ominous warning as the vision of a desirable ideal 
shown to them at the right moment. The vision of edvout« 
which Solon presents to the Athenians, never ceased to stir 
the Greeks; utopia had always been the special form and 
one of the strongest stimuli of their political thinking. Solon’s 
praise of edvouta shows that it is an error to consider it a 
specifically Doric ideal, as has often been done. Pindar’s 
predilection for it proves nothing, for the old Greek nobility 
was always sensitive to the ideas of the new world pressing 
in on it from all sides. Moreover, that eunomia has its roots 
in political ideology and did not grow out of historical in- 
stitutions is evident in the very form of the word and espe- 
cially in the fact that the term is not, as is often stated, bound 
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to any specific system of government.! It is found to be 
associated with the most varied ideas, always depending on 
what a person considered ¢}. According to the Eunomia of 
Tyrtaeus—the title, be it noted, is late—the constitution 
proper to Sparta is authenticated by history; it is derived 
from the Spartan claim to the ownership of the city, that 
is, from Zeus’ award of the legacy of Heracles to the sons 
of Heracles. This reflects the spirit of the Spartan state as 
we find it in history, with its combination of aggressiveness 
and divine right. The kings were Sparta’s guarantee of her 
title to the land; this emerges clearly both from the con- 
servative constitution of this tribe of conquerors, and from 
the Eunomia by Tyrtaeus. Solon’s Eunomia (for this name 
can be extended to the whole elegy from the second part, 
as it is really a parallel to Tyrtaeus’ poem), reflects the es- 
sentially different spirit of the Athenian constitutional and 
juridical state. Huis ideal is not one of the legendary past, 
but an absolute which he hopes to convert into fact within 
the conditions at his disposal. He can conceive this as 
possible only because this ideal appears to him as a kind 
of divine order, not divine in the sense of springing from 
some unique legendary act of the divinity conferring rights, 
as the gift of Zeus established the Spartan Eunomia, but 
divine in the sense that this order is distilled from the im- 
manent necessity of the laws of political life, laws which 


1 In the 4th century, Sparta and Crete were held in honor as edvoxzod-~ 
weve moArtetat, due to a reaction against the degeneration of democracy. 
The special character of the Spartan state is not part of the essence of ebvoula; 
other states also see in it the ideal toward which they strive. In fact, Sparta 
and Crete do not really correspond to the ideal, as Aristotle seeks to prove when 
he shows that even there not all is lawfulness. — It is necessary to say a word 
here to dispose of the monstrous misinterpretation of ebvouls as meaning 
‘Gust distribution” derived from véu0 (Ehrenberg, p. 84), comparable to tco- 
voule in the sense of “‘equal distribution”; — an idea that certainly never oc- 
curred to Harmodius and Aristogeiton when they slew the tyrant loovéuouc 
7 ?AShvag Exornaatny. Solon’s antonym for evvouty is Svovoyty, a metrical 
substitute for évouta, which surely no one would think of deriving from vépe. 
edvouta rules where citizens obey and respect good viu.0g; the vouor eb xetwevor 
of the fourth century do not therefore exhaust the meaning of etvoutao. It 
was not essential for the ancient véuoc¢ to receive a fixed form in written state- 
ments, which as we know was never completely carried out, but it was es- 
sential that it be held in honor and obeyed. 
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cannot be defied with impunity. Thus the Eunomia of the 
second part takes its place beside the Dike of the first, i.€., 
like it springing from the very nature of things as both a 
human moral order and a divine exemplar. 

On closer examination we find that formally the description 
of Eunomia is characterized by a consistent and distinctive 
style, which apparently has not been noticed in the past, 
but which is not without significance for an understanding 
of its nature. After the antithesis of the two lines 32-33, 
connected by xat with the second line linking the section 
on Eunomia with the preceding portrait of aédixta, there 
follows an asyndeton (34) in three parts, its words arranged 
in a doubly chiastic order : 

Teaysx Acatver, aver xdpov, Bow axpavoot. 

al as | | 
This continues through four parallel predications joined by 
sé, each of which clearly indicates its parallelism with its 
predecessor by anaphora of the verb: avdatver dé, cvdvdver 
dé, mate. dé, mabe. dé. Of these verbs, adatve. rhymes 
with the preceding Acatver, at the end of the colon reav- 
vet corresponds with e0ddver at the beginning of the next 
line; clausula and opening are skillfully dovetailed; the sound 
of the poem receives further assistance from verse structure 
and syntax. After the pathos of the anaphora mave. — raven, 
the closing line with the words éeti« and mavtx once more 
takes up the first line of this whole eulogy of Eunomia and 
thus brings the thought full circle back on itself again, all 
that lies between serving only as illustration of the previously 
mentioned Koti ma&vt’ amopatver, repeated again in corrob- 
oration at the end. 

The formal structure of this praise of Eunomia recalls 
the proem of Hesiod’s Works and Days, closely related also 
in thought. So striking is the relation of these two passages 
that I do not hesitate to hold that Hesiod’s lines, the object 
of so much controversy in the history of philological criti- 
cism, were in fact Solon’s model. In the eulogy of Zeus, 
protector of Dike, —all of Hesiod’s predicates refer to this 
function of Zeus; and this is, contrary to some views, what 
ties the proem to the rest of Hesiod’s poem — in this eulogy 
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we find copious use of the same stylistic devices as in the 
last lines of Solon’s elegy. 


dv te dia Bootot &vdpeq Suwc &patot te parol te, 
pytot t &epytot te Ards weycAoto exyte. 

pea usv yao Border, déa SE Borcovta yaAgrren, 
Osta 8 aptCyrov uiwoder xat KdyAov adEen, 

posta dé 7 tddver oxodtov xal aynvoon xdoger 
ZLev< btyrBeewetys, 6¢ Sréotata Swuatx vate. 


This style is characterized by lavish use of parallelism, an- 
tithesis, isocolon, anaphora and end-rhyme of the cola, with 
the verb usually in the same place, — for Solon at the be- 
ginning, for Hesiod at the end of a colon. Of this yévoc we 
have hardly any other examples from the early period, save 
here in Hesiod. The stereotyped use of éet« indicates that 
we are dealing here with ancient cult-poetry, with the lan- 
guage of hymns to the gods, as Hesiod himself says of the 
structure of these lines. At times, strangely enough, not 
only the authenticity but the antiquity of the proem has 
been denied; its rhetorical quality, it is said, dates it as be- 
longing to the period when Greek prose first came into ar- 
tistic prominence (the second half of the fifth century). It is 
true that there is a correspondence in form and technique, 
but the critical conclusion is to be reversed; the stylistic 
devices of early artistic prose are in large part taken from 
ancient hymnody as being naturally suited to the solemn 
epideictic yévog of encomia, epitaphs, epainoi.! As early 
as ca. 600 B.C. Solon had already used the proem of the 
Works and Days as a model; apparently he read it in the po- 


1 J will not discuss here the older advocates of the Athetesis of Hesiod’s 
proem beginning with Praxiphanes, Aristarchus, and Krates. It was Ziegler 
who, in order to demonstrate its spuriousness, drew attention to the style and 
its contacts with the older prose of the gorgianic type (Archiv f. Religionswiss. 
XIV [1911], 392 ff.). Although this has been almost universally rejected, never- 
theless the problem as stated by Ziegler has not been solved but only laid aside. 
Since the stylistic phenomena of the Hesiodic proemium stood entirely alone, 
no conclusion was drawn from them either in regard to artistic prose or to the 
ancient hymn. The importance, for the history of letters, of the proof that 
Solon’s eulogy of edvoute is a hymn lies in the fact that Hesiod is thereby 
freed from his isolation. 


te 
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sition in which it now stands. How could the striking similar- 
ities in form, of which we have no parallels from that time, 
in a poem dedicated to dixy and adixta, a poem modelled 
also in other ways on the Hesiodic Works and Days have 
appeared by accident? Solon’s use of the hymn form implies 
that he also conceives the Eunomia of the poem’s second 
part as a divine power, a sister of Dike and Eirene, not, to 
be sure, in the merely geneological sense of Hesiod, but 
vividly realized as a being of great power and rich blessings. 
This concept of Eunomia, not abstract, but concrete and 
convincing, gives its color also to the impressive series of 
verbs; all of them signify active force and present their sub- 
ject operating independently. 

The poem is a beautiful example of the organic character 
of the form of all true Greek poetry; essential, above all, 
is the relationship of the creative personality to the tradi- 
tional form. The old forms, never merely stylistic and aesthetic 
data but posing a spiritual obligation, are filled with the 
changing feelings and thoughts of the time. The creative 
individual has the task of transforming the old coinage out 
of the inner necessity of this spiritual change. The point 
of departure in form as well as in thought is a given reality 
of universal validity and this too is the final goal of any creative 
act of this type. To define the individual factor (in the modern 
sense of the word) fused in this process is possible only 
indirectly and through full utilization of all the supra-indivi- 
dual objective elements which precise historical comparisons 
of form and content make available for us; and even this 
will be incomplete, since the creative person seldom}wished 
to make his individual contribution known. He can never 
be himself the principle by which we understand the form. 
This precedence of the norm over the desire for self-ex- 
pression as a tendency in Greek poetry is true not only for 
the thought but also for the style. It follows from the Greek 
poet’s function as guide and educator in the spiritual organ- 
ism of his people. 

Yet it is in this unique fusion of the various supra-per- 
sonal elements, which analysis seeks to isolate, in a personal 
pattern of unity and in the tradition-minded freedom with 
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which the poet carves out his new code, that we come to 
appreciate the distinctive character of Greek individuality, 
which constitutes one of the supreme charms of the Greek 
spirit. ‘The poem discussed here springs entirely from the 
sphere of supra-personal ideas. Yet we can say of it no less 
truly than of the later poems, in which Solon’s own thinking 
comes more strongly to the fore, that it is a mirror of his 
inimitable personality. 
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The spirit of the early Greek polis found its ideal embodi- 
ment, expressing the inner law of all political society, in 
a great series of imperishable works, beginning with the 
poems of Tyrtaeus and Solon, and rising to a climax with 
the writings of Thucydides, Plato, Isocrates and Demos- 
thenes, in which the problem of the state is of central concern. 
In this great tradition, the earliest poetic monuments of the 
polis concept occupy an eminent position. A few years ago 
I discussed in detail the significance of Solon’s “Eunomia”’ 
as the classical record of the earliest growth of religio-ethical 
thinking about human society.2, The problem of Tyrtaeus, 
the early Spartan political poet, is no less urgent; in fact 
Solon’s “Eunomia’’ presupposes him both as exemplar and 
as contrast. To be sure, the elegiac poems handed down 
under the name of Tyrtaeus, like all Greek elegy prior to the 
Hellenistic period, are thought to be “‘easy to understand.” 
So they are, grammatically speaking, but this view, held 
especially by Wilamowitz, is not reconcilable with the fact 
that as yet nobody has managed to show unambiguously 
how the poems stem from the historical conditions of a partic- 
ular epoch. A glance at what the scholars of the past gener- 
ation, among them some outstanding classical philologists, 
have proposed, would make it appear almost as if the poems 


1 SDAW 23 (1932), 537-568. Reprinted in Scripta Minora vol. I], pp. 75-114. 
2 “Solon’s Eunomia”’ SDAW 17 (1926), 69-85; Scripta Minora vol. I, 
PP. 315-337. [See above pp. 75-99]. 
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were common goods that could have come from any area 
and be attributed to any period between the seventh and 
fourth centuries B.C. Obviously one cannot get any further 
from merely subjective form-analysis nor from the search 
for single factual allusions. I want, therefore, to try a new 
approach of historical interpretation and have chosen for 
this purpose the gth poem of Diehl’s collection of fragments, 
the very poem held by almost all to be late and spurious. 
Before beginning the interpretation proper, I must first 
discuss in detail the question of authenticity and dispose of 
a series of preliminary problems. 

According to tradition the poems attributed to Tyrtaeus, 
are concerned with Sparta’s so-called second Messenian war. 
Eduard Schwartz,1 however, showed by cogent and novel 
proofs that the jungle growth of what Hellenistic historians 
and poets say about the Messenian wars is analogous to the 
romances, and late in date. The collapse of the pseudo- 
historical background led Eduard Schwartz, who hitherto had 
approached this poem with an historian’s interest alone, to 
a complete denial of the historicity of the Messenian Wars. 
And this naturally caused the poems of Tyrtaeus to be called 
spurious. If there had been no war with Messene the poems 
must be forgeries of a later age which believed in such a war 
and was eager to claim a greater authority for its own poetic 
products by linking them with so venerable a past. 

The really strange story of the Attic poet Tyrtaeus whom 
the Spartans called to their aid in their hour of greatest 
need during the Messenian war and whose verses inspired 
their troops to combat and victory has, according to Schwartz, 
in spite of its late origin, a kernel of truth. The author did not 
live at the time of the Messenian wars, but in the fifth century ;? 
the poetry of ““Tyrtaeus” is, in fact, a product of Attica. 

This radical reconstruction of what happened soon found 
its critics, especially in the person of Wilamowitz. He con- 
ceded the validity of Eduard Schwartz’ sharp condemnation 
of the value of the Hellenistic tradition concerning the Mes- 


* H 34 (1899), 428. 
2 Ibid., 467. 
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senian Wars; but he insisted that the wars were historical, 
as is implied also by the well-known Messenian revolts in 
the fifth and fourth centuries.1 This increases the impor- 
tance of Tyrtaeus, whom Wilamowitz likewise rightly re- 
tains as an historical person. His poems are now our only 
authentic source for these events: we can know only as 
much of the Messenian wars as can be gathered from Tyr- 
taeus. ‘'he fact is that poetry is the only written tradition of 
these early times; and antiquity had no more knowledge 
of them than we gather today, save from the few historical 
allusions which the ancient historians extracted from the 
poems of ‘T'yrtaeus and preserved for us as quotations in 
the context of their own account.? 

As a consequence of the critical attention paid to the 
issue of the historicity of the Messenian wars and of the 
relation of T'yrtaeus to them, the treatment of the poems 
attributed to Tyrtaeus entered a new phase. In the crucial 
historical discussion, all emphasis was put on the historical 
allusions in the poems, which were considered of great value. 
It is understandable that the presence of contemporary al- 
lusions seemed to provide the first legitimate criterion for 
determining whether or not the T'yrtaean poems did actually 
date from those early days. But allusions of this sort are, 
as we have said, quite rare among the quotations in the an- 
cient historians. ‘The more or less complete poems cited in 
Attic orators and philosophers or collected in the Flori- 
legium of Stobaeus contain no such historical references at 
all. Yet these were the poems that were most famous in an- 
tiquity. What then is their authenticity? In antiquity no 
one ever questioned it. But modern criticism, once made 


1 Wilamowitz, “‘Die Textgeschichte der griechischen Lyriker” AGG 4 
(1900-1901), 97 ff. 

2 Besides Ed. Schwartz’ athetesis of the whole collection of the poems 
of Tyrtaeus, mention must be made here also of that of the ‘““Eunomia” by 
Eduard Meyer, Forschungen zur alten Geschichte (Halle 1892-99), vol. I, p. 226. 
He dated it in the 4th century B.C. and regarded it as a deliberate forgery, 
for political ends, on the part of the men around King Pausanias who opposed 
Lysander. Meyer did, however, object to Schwartz’ athetesis of the rest of 
the poems. I shall dispense with a discussion of Verrall’s athetesis in CR 10 
(1896), 269-277; Verrall dates all the poems in the fourth century. 
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distrustful, took a decisive and fatal step: it established as 
the absolute and exclusive criterion of authenticity, the some- 
what primitive but sure test of primary historical information, 
i.e., the existence of contemporary allusions.1 Wilamowitz 
rather summarily rejected the celebrated elegy tePvapevan 
yap uarov evi mpoucyorot meodvta (6.7 Diehl), quoted by 
the orator Lycurgus for the purpose of the education of 
Athenian youth, and the elegy in praise of valor cited by 
Stobaeus, and also, in part, contained in the corpus of Theo- 
gnis, which opens: od7 &v pvyjoaiuny ott’ Ev Ady Kvdou 
<ietny (9 Diehl). He thus preferred to form his concept of Tyr- 
taean poetry from three or four short fragments, not from 
the complete poems. And yet we should have known that 
the picture was mistaken. For the few fragments in the 
ancient historians had been excerpted from the poems of 
Tyrtaeus according to the amount of historical information 
they contained. The very fact that they found no more texts 
of this kind is itself irrefutable proof that to demand histor- 
ical references in all the poems of ‘Tyrtaeus is an unwarranted 
generalization. Conversely, it is obvious that poems which 
contained only general exhortations were far more likely to 
survive and to become famous than poems with topical re- 
ferences, for the former would be significant in any similar 
situation, for any time, and for any city. Attic youths read 
these fiery calls to manhood not from any historic interest 
but because they found in them their own ideals. Will any- 
one claim in earnest that the very universality of the ideal 
of sacrificing one’s life for one’s native city makes it impos- 
sible to recognize the poems as true products of archaic Greek 


1 Schwartz, op. cit. 464, shows clearly how this conclusion grows out of 
disappointment at the poem’s lack of historical particulars. ‘The historical 
ground for the evaluation of Tyrtaeus’ poem is cleared. There is little of his- 
torical value to be gained from it.’”’ On p. 465 he speaks of the “nebulous par- 
aenetic generalizations’ of the poems, with the exception of the “Eunomia.” 
Recently, after I had presented the arguments of this study before the Berlin 
academy, the historian Fritz Schachermeyr, RAM 81 (1932), 129 ff., produced 
a kind of epikrisis of the problem of 'Tyrtaeus, without entering into an expla- 
nation of the poems. He divides them into two groups, one with and one without 
historical allusions. He holds that the first, i.e., the fragments, are authentic; 
the others, i.e., the complete poems, are not. 
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poetry? Nobody will expect the seventh century B.C. to 
produce an historic poetry which merely describes the events 
of the time with realistic fidelity. The poems of Tyrtaeus 
in language, meter, and mood are Homeric through and 
through, and especially so in their austere emphasis on the 
life of the spirit. They are generals’ addresses from Homer, 
transposed into the present and freed from their nexus, but 
preserving the ideal code in form and content. This is how 
Callinus and Tyrtaeus created their elegiac poetry. There- 
fore once in a while, instead of the Homeric & véot, the 
poem has “Ye descendants of Heracles,’’ for the poet is 
speaking to actual Spartans; instead of “the enemy” he can 
occasionally name ‘“‘the Messenians.” ‘That does not change 
the basic fact and we are not justified in demanding such 
changes as the rule. Callinus too, who belongs to the same 
early period, serves to refute any scholarship which takes 
as its criterion the presence of realistic historical description, 
whether or not we admit any relation between Tyrtaeus and 
the Ionian of Asia Minor. The authenticity of Callinus’ 
poem, preserved in its entirety by Stobaeus, which summons 
his fellow citizens from slothful inactivity to arm for war, 
has never been questioned; there is no doubt that it is gen- 
uine. But the mood of this elegy is wholly devoid of specific 
concrete reference, which is exactly what is criticized in 
Tyrtaeus. Actually we know that in other poems the same 
Callinus now and then referred to that contemporary event 
which was the occasion of his poetry, i.e., the invasion of 
the Cimmerians. In his case also the ancient historians 
preserved these fragments for us. From this parallel we 
should learn our lesson for Tyrtaeus, or we should be con- 
sistent and reject Callinus’ elegy also.? 


1 As F. Jacoby saw correctly, H 53 (1918), 25 ff. 

2 Schachermeyr, loc. cit., seeks to exploit the division of the poems into 
the two groups, those with and those without historical allusions, for the ques- 
tion of authenticity, by reading into it a difference in style. Butif Tyrtaeus 
cannot have written the exhortation, teSv%uevar yxo xaddv, because he did 
write the “Eunomia,” we may well ask: what next? Since Solon did write his 
great iambic poem with its wealth of factual historical references, he could 
never, according to this method of interpretation, have been the author of the 
“Elegy to the Muses” with its general reflections, much less of the poem on the 
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But enough of these preliminaries, intended only to voice 
some initial but fundamental doubts concerning the critical 
method generally in use against the authenticity of Tyr- 
taeus’ poems. Before presenting my interpretation, I wish 
to point out, taking as my example the only complete poem 
accepted as genuine by Wilamowitz, that this criticism is 
not tenable even when it takes a positive approach to defend 
as genuine what is really genuine. The type of general ad- 
dress found in fragment 8, D, &AX “Hoaxdjog yao avxqtov 
yévog éoté, does not differ in any way from that found in 
fragments 6, 7 and g which are said to be spurious. But 
the fact that the Spartans are addressed as descendants of 
Heracles created a presumption in favor of its authenticity, 
even though it implies no reference to any definite time or 
event. In seeking corroboration of this symptom, Wilamo- 
witz believes to have found such confirmation in lines 21ff. 
The weapons which are there hinted at, he says, are of very 
ancient date, for the wide shield (éomig edoctn) which covers 


Seven Ages. Mimnermus would have to sing always and only of love and weari- 
ness of life, but could not have written any warlike elegies like Frg. 12 and 13; 
Archilochus would have to be the same in the iambics as in the elegies. The 
other stylistic observations of Schachermeyr’s, which he adduces for the separa- 
tion of his two groups, are no more pertinent. He holds that the genuine 
“historical”? group is partial to Homeric similes; the ‘‘abstract’’ and unauthentic 
on the contrary has a predilection for maxims (Joc. cit. 137). Of course this 
arithmetic does not always work out, because the ‘“Eunomia”’ has in fact a very 
concrete historical content but not one simile. Schachermeyr here remarks, 
quite rightly, that the poem furnishes no occasion for similes; yet he does not 
see that this is precisely true also of the paraenetic poems. His term ‘maxims’ 
(Sentenzen) is an awkward expression for the many normative propositions with 
which the exhortatory poet supports his advice and which form part of his style. 
Similes do not belong to it, although images such as xdua udyns 9, 22, ABns 
évGoc 7, 28, are not completely absent. On the other hand, similes make their 
appearance as soon as it is a question of registering the impact of real events, 
such as the servitude of the enemy (5, 1) or the charge of a line of battle, as in 
I, 7, 10 and 76, with its description — horribile dictu — of a future battle. 
Finally Schachermeyr proposes to classify the abstract type of exhortation, 
from which he wants to protect Tyrtaeus, as characteristic of Asia Minor and 
Ionia, his reasoning being that the only extant poem by Callinus contains ex- 
hortation but no historical references. But in this his memory has played him 
false, for there are two fine and rather important fragments, by the same Cal- 
linus, which refer to the Cimmerian invasions. Thus the Ionic-Asiatic type 
turns out to be an absurdity. There is not question here of two incompatible 
styles, but the situation is entirely natural. 
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the whole body is none other than the tower shield of Ajax 
which we know from the Jad. In agreement with this, he 
says, at the end of the poem the light-armed soldiers are 
exhorted to hide behind the shields of the champions while 
slinging their stones, just as in Homer Teucer sought pro- 
tection behind Ajax’ shield. Poem 9g, on the other hand, 
which Wilamowitz believes to be of later date, mentions a 
round, embossed shield (comic é6uparédeooun) and the breast 
plate. It knows the tactics of the phalanx, whose close for- 
mation was impossible as long as the shields were so large. In 
both poems Wilamowitz uses the method first tried by Wolf- 
gang Reichel in his Homerische Waffen (Wien: 1901), who 
sought to distinguish early and late sections of Homer by 
the type of weapons used.t True, the surprising antiquity 
of Mycenean tower-shields appearing in the Peloponnesus 
around the middle of the seventh century is at odds both 
with the Dipylon vases of the eighth century and the results 
of the recent excavations in Sparta. What is more, it clashes 
with another passage of the same poem (8, 29-34): 


> f 2) \ oS » \ y o~ 
GAG Tig eyYOS Lav avtooyEddv Eyyer waxed 
a\ f > é a A > ¢ f 
7 Elmer odtaCwv Syiov Kvdp’ EdeTo, 
‘S 4 > \ \ See 2 i > TSN) , 
nal TOdH TAP TOdL Delo ual én’ comidog contd Eoetoac, 
ev dS& Adgov te AdQW xal xUVENV xUVvEY 
“aL GTEOVOY GTEPV) TeTAYEVOG avdel Uayeodu 
} Elpeog xaTyv 7 Sdpu waxpov Edov. 


Wilamowitz here sees a description of the close ranks of an 
attacking phalanx. However, Henri Weil had rejected these 
lines as a doublet of the preceding lines 21-26, since shield, 
helmet, crest and spear had already been listed there. Wila- 
mowitz, agreeing with Weil, assumes that the poem was 
added to, and that thus the later weapons and later tactics 
found their way into it. This led him to believe that the 
collection of Tyrtaeus, which he dates roughly in the fifth 
century, contained not only spurious poems, works by imi- 
tators added to the original genuine stock, but that there 


1 Wilamowitz, op. cit., 114. 
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were in the authentic poems themselves cases of interpo- 
lation. But Weil’s hypothesis of a doublet is untenable. 
The relationship of the two passages to one another is very 
clear, and shows distinctly articulated development. Lines 
21-26 describe the courageous march of the troops to battle, 
their stand against the approaching enemy, the fearful spec- 
tacle of the army ready for action: 


GAG TUG ED duxBag _psveso TOGLY KUPOTEPOLOLY 
oTnplyvetg ert yc yethoc dd00et daxov, 

UNEOUSG TE xv NEG ane xaTO) nal otéova xat dwoug 
aomtdog evosing yaotel xarubapevoc’ 

dckitéoy, 8° ev yetol tevacoétw SBotunov Lyyxos, 
xivelta dé Adqov Sewvov Umée neparijc. 


Only then the description proceeds to the actual battle,— 
first with the rather general challenge to mighty deeds : 


Zodwv 8° SBowua Zoya didacxéodw moAcutCerv 
und extog Berswv EotatTw contd’ Zywv. (27-28) 


To this are linked lines 29-34 quoted above, which show 
the warrior in the heart of the battle: how he charges with 
his sword against the enemy, opposing foot against foot, 
shield against shield, thrusting helmet against helmet, breast 
against breast. Nor is it possible to follow Wilamowitz in 
seeing a further discrepancy between lines 33-34 and 31-32. 
He regards the former as referring to the embattled opponents 
xal otépvov otépva) meTAnuUevos while the words xai dda 
map most Delo ual én’ contdog contd’ epstcoac uta. refer 
to contact within the marching phalanx with fellow soldiers. 
This would prove the rejected lines 29-34 to be internally 


1 F. Jacoby, H 53 (1918) 1-44, 262-307, is in basic agreement with Wila- 
mowitz’ idea of the tradition of Tyrtaeus. Occasionally, in his interpretation 
of the poems, he differs from Wilamowitz in details. He extends the latter’s 
view by assuming a continual reworking of the poems, which makes it necessary 
to apply radical surgery to distinguish the old from the new. In his treatment 
of poem 8 he follows Wilamowitz more than once, as in rejecting lines 29-34, 
which Diehl, the editor of the anthology, had already suspected. Jacoby’s article 
appeared before the discovery of the Tyrtaeus papyrus which, as will be shown 
in my article, has thrown a wholly new light on several queseianes 
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inconsistent as well. It is true that the poet’s model is the 
description in Ihad 16.215 of the close-packed phalanx of 
the Myrmidons, but Tyrtaeus has adapted the model very 
effectively to describe hand-to-hand combat of man against 
man; the whole poem is an uninterrupted sequence of pushing 
and thrusting; to put a period after xvvéy, as Wilamowitz 
has to do in order to justify his interpretation, does not fit 
the stylet If the poem is a unified whole, then, to be sure, 
the great shield must be given up. Since Wilamowitz wrote 
his essay, the new ‘T'yrtaeus papyrus has come to light; 
it contains in the great war poem which Wilamowitz him- 
self accepted as genuine (1,17-19) a description similar to 
the lines here rejected as a doublet. The opponents fling 
themselves with deafening uproar against each other, man 
against man, shield against shield: comtdac evudxAouc comtor 
curt[ouevwv]. And now we find that the round shield, 
rejected by Wilamowitz as too late for Tyrtaeus, is men- 
tioned and, what is more, in a poem which expressly refers 
to the three ancient Spartan phylae, the Pamphyli, Hylleis 
and Dymanes (1,12). The explicit historical reference as- 
sures us that this type of armor was indeed used in seventh 
century Sparta. The variations in armor Sparta exhibited in 
Tyrtaeus are in fact to be found also on contemporary mon- 
uments. Hence this particular criterion has to be aban- 
doned. But that is not to say that we ought to turn our backs 
on the 8th poem which Wilamowitz and others emphatically 
declared to be genuine. Rather let us temper our excessive 
confidence in the accuracy of our modern critical methods 
of analysis. Especially with regard to the gth poem, which 


1 The fact that line 31: xal md8e map’ modlt Belg xal én’ domtdog donld’ 
épetoag as well as 33: xal otépvov otépven memAnuévog can only apply to enemies 
fighting in hand-to-hand combat, not to contact in the rank and file, was real- 
ized by a later imitator of this passage, Marcus Argentarius. Apparently it 
has not yet been recognized that he transformed the whole into an erotic combat, 
and produced a passably good epigram (Anthol. Gr. ed. Jacobs, 1. 119) which 
does not seem to have been noticed previously : 


Urépva mept otépvors, aot 8° emt uwotdv épetouc 
yetred te yAuxepotc yelAco. cuumieoas 

"Avtryévag ual xp@ta AnBav mpdg yoadtae tae Acta 
otya, wsketusg ep” ofs Adyvos émeypd@eto. 
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we shall now discuss in detail, and which has been unani- 
mously rejected by all the leading German scholars, we can 
say without further ado that the rejection is unjust in as 
much as it is based on the criterion of armor and tactics. 
For the martial elegy of the new papyrus shows that these 
are not post-Tyrtaean, as has been assumed. 


II 


The Elegy (9D) Od7 &v uvyoatyny ott” év Adyw &vdeK 
<ietyny, although it has been rejected as inauthentic, 1s 
nevertheless acknowledged by the majority of critics as a 
magnificent masterpiece. But they do not believe that Tyr- 
taeus or any archaic poet was capable of writing poetry like 
this. It is considered too polished and its train of thought 
too lucid, — and thus one would prefer to grant it an honor- 
able place on the ground level of the sophistic enlightenment. 
Its form supposedly belongs to that period; its thought- 
content, it is suggested, expresses, somewhat abstractly and 
without the concreteness of topical allusions, the pan-Hellenic 
ideal of courage as it was current in the fifth century.! I shall 
first discuss the form, in the most obvious sense of that word. 
The poem resembles the other extant Tyrtaean passages in 
its wealth of Homeric words and usages so crucial for the 
first impression of the works upon us. It is equally striking 
that it shares with those other poems a great number of typ- 
ical parts of lines and combinations of words. I cite the most 
obvious examples : 


Vv. 12 éyyb%ev lot&uevos “1, 17 éyyltev fotd&uevor 
8, 38  mAnotov lotd&uevor 
8, 29 byyde tav 
v. 14 ylyvetar &vdpl véw =8, 16 ylyvetat dvdol xaxc 
(cf. 9, 10. 20 yiyvetat év modéuo) 


v. 16 Got dvip SdixBr¢ ev mpout- 8, 21 GAAd tig cd StaBc pevérw 
yotor usvy (= 9, Bi) 


* Wilamowitz, op. cit. p. 111; Jacoby, op. cit. 31. 
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V. 17 voAeLews 4, 5 vwaAcuéws atet 
aicypys S& puyisg ent maeyyv 77, 16 urd pvytc aloypys Kpxerte 
Ago Toe 
v. 18 Svpov tAjpova mxedéuevos 57, 17. pusyav moretoSe xal &Axipov 


év mpeat duudv 
4, 5 tTarhactppova Suov Eyovtes 


Vv. 23. év mooudyotct meoav +7, 30 &v Tpopdyoton Tec 
6, I evi meouxkyotot mecévete 
7, 21 pete Teoucyoro, meadveTa 
v. 26 modcSev 2AynAnpgvos 8, 20 édmo? alyuy Sovpds eav- 
awevos 
V. 27 Opes véor 7d yépovtes — Callinus 1, 17 6Atyog... nat wéyas 
(cf. 37 dudéo véor 788 maxratot, 41 
ouds veot of te wat abdtov... of 
TE THKAKLOTEPOL) 
V. 33. wapvauevdv te... y%ig méor 46, 13 9g mépt tHade paydpeda 
xat ratdev nal tepl taldov 
(cf. 6, 2 meol } martetd. wapvaue- 
vov) 


” 


Vv. 43 dpetis elo dxpov ixéadar —II dpetyg weddox tépuxoww 


Beside this common store there is an abundance of special 
terms and phrases which derive from the particular line of 
thought in the poem, as is true also of the other elegiac poems. 
However we must begin by studying what is most character- 
istic of Tyrtaeus. 

From the smallest parts we now proceed to the structure 
of the poem. The parainesis, as we know from the other 
poems, is divided grammatically into an imperative and an 
indicative component. The first is to be found in all the 
poems, though in greatly varying forms, as in 8, 1-6: Add... 
Sapoeite... unde... Seruaivete unde poBetode, tddc¢ 3°...2yéTto, 
and mirroring the beginning, at the end (8, 21-38): “dx 
Tig... pweveTo... Segitéoy O° Ev yerpt tivaccétw... didacxé- 
GO)... UNO... EGTHTW... HAA TIE... EAETO... HAL... UaYECDW... 
vustc O G& yuuvytes... Boaddete. 

In 6, 13-14, the imperative section comes at the end; in 7, 
if this is a separate poem and not the continuation of 6, as 
it has been handed down, the imperative is operative through- 
out the initial three couplets and again, as in 8, at the end, 
though now, for the sake of emphasis, only in the last couplet. 
At the end of 6 we have the first person plural: payoueda, 
Ivjoxwueyv; at the beginning of 7 and 8, the second person 


8. 
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plural: udyecde, Supceize; elsewhere the forms in -étw 
with its correlative t1c. Between the imperative sections or 
before them comes the indicative element, as for example 
after the introductory imperative in 8, 7-10: tote yap... 2d 
S éddnte... xal wete gevyévtmy te Stwxdvtwv +t eyéveode, 
& véot, &uootépwy 8 é¢ xdpov HAcdoute. 

The verbs themselves, cidévar, dazvar, demonstrate the 
function of the indicative within the whole, and the words, 
“You were, after all, present, both at the flight and at the 
pursuit,” affirm it: the poet appeals for the preceding im- 
peratives to the warrior’s own experience; lines I1-13 ex- 
plain this further: ‘he who bravely endures and leads the 
way, runs less risk and saves the host behind him.” But 
in what follows the indicative comes to be used for another 
kind of argument: the wisdom of experience gives way to 
the demands of the norm, especially to the warning example 
of aioyodév, 6 and 7 apply this norm alone; there is no appeal 
to the actual experience of a soldier. In 7 the introductory 
imperatives (15-20) are followed by a central section whose 
argumentation is based solely on the norm of aicypév (21-27). 
It should be noted in this connection, that in the exhortations 
of early Greek ethics, understandably enough, the aicyedv 
motive plays a dominant part, and the xaAdév takes second 
place. However in our passage the description of xaAdv is 
used to complement the picturesquely frightening vision of 
the atoypév (27-30), after which the speaker in the last 
distich finally returns once more to the commanding tone 
of the beginning with its imperatives. Poem 6 does not begin 
with imperatives but the poet immediately sets up the norms 
of xaAdv and atoypdv (1-10) as grounds (ci 8 obtw¢ xt.) 
for the massive challenges payoucda, dvnoxwuev (13-14) with 
which the poem reaches a climax. The relation of the im- 
perative to the indicative element in this simple and magnif- 
icent call to action is thus quite clear. The imperative 
(a) furnishes the thought sequence with its frame, the in- 
dicative (b) with its contents. In 7 and 8 the pattern of 
composition is a-b-a; in 6 the sequence is b-a. It is evident 
that this represents a characteristic pattern. However the 
papyrus has suddenly made clear how hasty it would be to 
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draw from this evidence any precise conclusion about Tyr- 
taeus’ style; it has given us a poem which, though very long 
and palpably genuine, contains not a single imperative. In- 
stead we find many uses of the future: 15 metcéueda, 16 &Aot- 
nosduev, 18 Estar xtUT0G, 20 .. |Aoovoty, 22 goewnoovot, 24 xa- 
vayny e€ovat, 27 ...]oet, 40 svvotcopuev, 42 AoYHoEL, 73 Acivovon. 
Other tenses do not appear at all, for the ending of 64 
éuTaxAAoUs[y is conjectural and not at all certain. Thus the 
poem presented a vision, almost prophetic in character and 
greatly affecting the imagination of the fighters, of an im- 
minent battle including, among other special features, an 
assault on a city wall. The whole is cast in the mold of the 
first person plural, like 6, while 7 and 8 feature the second 
person plural exclusively. To say so much about what the 
enemy would do is an innovation that requires many verb 
forms in the third person plural. We must admit that the 
few examples of this type of poetry that have survived simply 
do not permit us to set any limit to the possibilities of sty- 
listic variation within it. The “Eunomia’”’ indeed is strik- 
ing proof that the warlike elegy is only one particular form 
of Tyrtaeus’ political poetry, although probably the most 
powerful. It is the account of a solemn act of the past on 
which the constitution of their forefathers was based; its 
climax is a poetic transformation of the great Rhetra, in the 
form of successive infinitives, a favorite pattern in the lan- 
guage of laws. 

As against the form of this poem (Eunomia) and that of 
the new poem from the papyrus, poem 9g, being an unspecified 
parainesis to courage, is closer to the group of poems 6, 7, 8. 
At first glance it seems more purely reflective, which was 
one reason for attributing it to a more reflective age. How- 
ever this impression is an illusion. For the tremendous force 
with which these thoughts begin and rise in a sustained 
crescendo at the middle and end of the poem makes it im- 
possible to imagine the author peacefully pondering over his 
work. It is the same powerful and impassioned voice calling 
for action that we know from his poems of war. With them 
this elegy also shares its combination of the two structural 
components of imperative and indicative, for let us not 
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overlook the fact that the climax of the whole poem is reached 
only at the end (43): 
TAUTYG VV TIC aVNO aoETISG Eig kxoov txcodar 
Terocotw Juud py wedvelg TOAEWOV. 


All that precedes only prepares for and builds up to this 
final dramatic command whose form (retpdcdw tic) is al- 
ready familiar to us (cf. the end of poem 7, but also 8, 21 ff. 
and passim). This is the most comprehensive form of address. 
It proves that the poem really was an address —as Solon 
says in the Salamis Elegy: xdcpov éxéwv @dhy avr’ ayooye 
Séuevog — at a time which evidently stood in need of being 
reminded of “this” arete. Fragment 11 also speaks of the 
apetHS téouata where the choice lies only between the final 
goal of arete or death. In that poem too, therefore, the phrase, 
apetyg téouata, refers to the arete exhibited in war. In the 
listeners’ minds a picture emerges of a race-track as in Olym- 
pia, but the goal of this track is reached not in a race but 
only in battle. That holds also for poem g where this thought 
is developed in more detail. It seems that in all the war 
elegies of Tyrtaeus, arete is the chief concern, but the word 
itself occurs only in these two passages and in 8, 14: 
tocooavtwy 0 a&vdoGy Tao” anNOAMA KoET?. 

The one who flees in battle ruins by this his whole arete. 
What then is this ‘whole’ arete, and how is it related to 
what the fragment calls “‘the final goal of arete’’ ? 

The answer is found in poem g which is wholly devoted 
to this question. First of all, it is significant that it zs a 
question, or more correctly the question on which right now 
(viv, 43), at the very moment when the speaker has the 
floor, all depends. It is something quite different from the 
platonic question: tt moté éotw  doety; Here there is at 
stake an urgent practical decision in an hour of need and 
danger, the decision of a whole citizenry, of whom the speaker 
is a member.’ At the beginning we come face to face with 


* Strabo (VIII 362) says that Tyrtaeus puts the first Messenian war three 
generations before his own time; then Strabo speaks of the second war, nvina 
pyoiv abto¢ (Tuptaioc) otpatnyicat tov mérkeuov toig AaxeSatmoviors erdav dF 
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the whole citizen body and its classes, unquestioning in their 
reliance on the ancient and hallowed standards of value 
(xyada, apetat). There are the illustrious gentlemen, the 
Olympian victors, the city’s pride. There are the beautiful, 
the rich, the bearers of royal dignity, together with the elo- 
quent city senators, the gerontes; yet the speaker of our poem 
with his first line ot<’ &v uvysatuyy ott’ év Ady... tuelyy 
hurls his challenge into the very face of this elite, embodying 
all the supreme &getat of the ancient Greek aristocrat, the 
virtues which much later Pindar still continues to praise. 
He declares all their glory null and void if they lack the 
simple manly courage which is tested in war. It does not 
matter that each may possess his own particular arete in 
the highest degree possible; the poet proceeds, in the Ho- 
meric manner, to point to a mythical example to illustrate 
the highest, the paradigmatic degree of each of the aretai. 
The examples themselves have been the subject of many 
discussions. There is nothing about them that is not quite 
appropriate in archaic poetry; since Homer, as Weil and other 
scholars have shown, such examples are not uncommon. It 
was, of course, denied that Tyrtaeus would use mythical 
names; but then, suddenly, there was the papyrus which 


*Epwéou’ xa elval prow éxeidev év 17 dheyeta Fv émtypapovow Edvopuiay (he quotes). 
Hor FH tata yxdowmtat ta ércyeta 7 Didroydem amiotntéov 7 pjoavtt “Adyvaiov 
ze nal “Agidvatov xat Karduodéver wal kAdAoug tots elmodow 26 "Adnve dqixésdar 
deqtéivray Auxedaiovioy xatx yonsuov, S¢ émétatte map” “Adyvalov AnBetv Aye- 
uova. Here it is clear that in the story told by Philochorus, among others, 
Tyrtaeus is the yyYeumv of the Spartans whom they summoned from Athens. 
Strabo rightly proves that he did not come from there, for in the ‘“Euno- 
mia” ‘T'yrtaeus says of the return of the Heraclidae : “we came here from 
Erineus; Zeus has given us this city.”’ He thus shows that he himself is a Do- 
rian. Strabo however misunderstands it to mean that Tyrtaeus himself had 
come from Erineus and that this event was still recent. ‘There is no evidence in 
the ““Eunomia”’ that Tyrtaeus was a military leader as Strabo held; that is simply 
carelessly borrowed from the legend of the Athenian ‘T‘yrtaeus. The poems have 
in part the form of a general’s speech before battle, following Homeric mod- 
els as Jacoby especially has correctly pointed out. From this it was thought 
the same conclusion should be drawn for his own status, but of course this 
cannot be done. It is strange that Wilamowitz and others should have chosen 
to accept this particular item as genuine. The papyrus (fr. 1. 15) has settled the 
question once and for all; in it the poet employs the first person plural in call- 
ing for obedience to the leaders. 
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listed, in one new poem, both Semele and Dionysus and the 
Tyndarids. We may add the “Eunomia,” with its mention 
of Pelops and the Heraclids. The Cyclopes as representatives 
of strength, Boreas of swiftness, Midas and Cinyras as owners 
of fabulous wealth, are epic examples. Adrastus and Pelops 
are especially suitable in a Peloponnesian poem. What mean- 
ing could the mention of royal arete have had to this or that 
Ionian city with a democratic constitution, or to fifth-century 
Athens, seeing that all the virtues the poet lists are intended 
to be significant rivals of courage? Would a sophist have 
enumerated the aretai of the ancient scholia and of the heroic 
age, instead of the modern virtues of cwopoctvyn, edyAwaata, 
dixatoowvyn? We will show later just what the sixth and 
fifth centuries did to this poem when they proceeded to imi- 
tate and transform it. The contents of lines 1-11 have not 
been accurately reproduced by Wilamowitz and others. He 
took it to mean: “valor is the only indispensable quality 
for the avno ayatdc.” The argument ob yao avno ayatdc 
ylyvetar év modgum SyAovdt. ywols avdpetac shows that the 
poet does not, like Xenophanes, disavow or repudiate the 
aretai previously enumerated. hey are merely not enough 
to make the man who possesses them an avijo ayaddéc in war 
also. For this «xy is needed which Frg. 11 calls coerce 
tépua or (13) simply éoery. He who does not prove him- 
self in war, thereby loses m&acav doetny (8, 14). 562« belongs 
to dgety as the objective expression of its recognition in 
the society of the polis; one may refer, for this, to the aoer7 
d0£« concept of the Anonymous Iamblichus, ch. 2 (Diehls’ 
vol. 2 pp. 400 ff.), which shows the traditional interrelation 
of the concepts; or to Solon frg. 1, 4. For the glory of 088 
et maoav ddfav eyo. mAHY Bovoudog a&AxyjG we may substi- 
tute macav apetyy without any basic change in meaning. 
But it is just the slight “logical error” in Tyrtaeus which has 
the archaic ring. 

However has not the dramatic beginning of the poem 
been held to be a form of rhetoric found only in the fifth 
century? ‘The four-time repeated “and even if” creates a 
tremendous effect; after the double o}ve — odte of the first 
two lines, it opens the first line of each couplet as with violent 
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hammer blows. Yet this series of anaphoras whose irre- 
sistible crescendo does not come to a halt until line 10, 03 
yap avno ayadog ylyveta: év moAguw, are no mere rhetoric, 
no handbook exercises. They spring from the passion of 
a profound and revolutionary vision, negating one by one 
whatever fails to satisfy its ideals. Once we grasp the strength 
and originality of this thought there is no sense in asking 
whether such series of rhetorical anaphoras or mythological 
examples occur in the other poems of Tyrtaeus. It is time 
we gave up so superficial a concept of style, when it is a 
question of understanding an original thinker who creates 
his own forms out of the inherited treasure of epic expression. 
Was not the Proemium of Hesiod’s Works and Days once 
held to be post-Gorgian rhetoric? The fact is that from these 
great achievements of archaic poetry, we must first learn 
what were the roots from which the rhetoric of later times 
developed. This does not discredit the comparison of our 
poem with other works of Tyrtaeus as a method of phil- 
ological interpretation. However any over-hasty discussion 
of form apart from intellectual content must be avoided and 
so too any purely mechanical comparison. I shall there- 
fore now lay aside the problem of form and start anew with 
the line of thought. 

The “I”? which announces itself in the first line does not 
suggest the self-assured skeptical individualism of a Xeno- 
phanes or a Hecateus, so often met with in the fifth century. 
nal thadov gotiy édéodat rather speaks in the name of all; 
it is entirely impersonal, a collective “I’’, so to speak; in 
its place the poet might well have used “we” or “one’’. 
The “I” does not defy the values of the group, but serves 
to voice a higher norm which everyone whose attention is 
drawn to it must recognize at once, since the dreadful situation 
of the city forcibly suggests it. War wipes away all privileges 
whenever the whole commonwealth is at stake, as in the 
revolt of the Messenians. The country’s desperate need is 
a greater equalizer than any democracy; in place of the old 
hereditary nobility it calls into being a new kind of nobility 
for all citizens that is only bestowed by heroic courage in 
battle against the enemy. On it everything depends in this 
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hour. Nobody in later ages, when ethical and intellectual 
arete grew more and more to have independent value, made 
the whole value of man depend so abruptly and one-sidedly 
on ability in war. Plato and all antiquity regarded this as 
a specifically Spartan ideal, forged by Tyrtaeus during the 
war, and subsequently dominating Spartan politics andjSpar- 
tan education, while the rest of Greece advanced and devel- 
oped.1 The gth poem brings us back to the moment of 
transition when the aristocratic Sparta of the archaic age 
turned into the classical Sparta of the sixth century, with 
its ethic of the warrior state. 
Ho apetH, TOd’ KeMAOV ev avdowToratwy &pLroTov 
“EAMOTOV TE DEpELY yiyveTar avdpl véw. 


That too is ‘‘Rhetoric,” such as the Athenian Solon would 
use a few decades later. He too struggled against the views 
of the old land-owning nobility; protesting against their 
privilege of wealth, he emphasized the natural riches and 
pleasures which come to every man in his ripe old age: tabd7v’ 
&pevog Pvytotot (Frg. 14, 7D). Solon does not mean to say 
that money is not wealth; similarly Tyrtaeus does not deny 
that the ancient ideals of strength and agility, of beauty, rank 
and possessions are aretai in the traditional sense. However, 
when he cries out 43’ apety, he is transforming this value, 
just as Solon, beside and above the old one, creates a new 
concept of wealth. The source of the transvaluation is given 
in the following couplet (15-16) : 
Evvov 8” eadAov tolto méAni te Tavtt te Shum 
dotic avne SiaBas év mopoucyots, wévy. 


Evvov éodAdv is the Homeric expression for xowdyv &yabdv. 
It is the first time in Greek history that this thought appears. 
We must try to understand it, before we can hope to under- 
stand the rest of the poem. Here the criterion which is the 
test of any true arete is announced: the value it has for the 
common welfare of the polis. This thought, also, by being 
associated with the climate of the fifth century, would lose 


1 Plat. Leg. 1 629 A ff. 
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its special character. Any Athenian of the age of Pericles 
could have spoken thus. However, he could not have limited 
himself to &vdpeta alone, for beside it he recognized other 
and more significant foundations for the welfare of the whole, 
above all, the d:xatocbvy of the democratic constitutional 
state. Sparta was never to achieve this, yet its aristocratic 
character had a strongly ‘‘democratic” admixture, in the con- 
cept of the absolute state with its ideal of the soldier citizen. 
In the face of the arete of the squires, the poet sets up another 
arete, that of a collective citizenry, like a Rocher de bronze. 
It is strange to see the new concept of political solidarity 
grafted upon the ancient Homeric ideal of heroism; the notion 
of a whole citizenry of heroes is hard to harmonize with 
Achilles, Diomedes and Ajax, the glorious archetypes of the 
knightly age. Yet the magnificence of this fusion of old 
and new cannot be denied. The first signs of this political 
interpretation of the hero-concept can be traced back as far 
as the Ilad itself. For Hector, the “saviour of his country,” 
is radically different from those truly aristocratic Greek 
heroes who fought not for their native land but only for their 
own personal glory. His personality is already an example of 
the infiltration of the new ethics of the polis, though on the 
whole the world of the epos is that of the nobles. Tyrtaeus 
forms his line 15 from Hector’s address to Paris (Iliad 3. 50) 
in which the latter’s deed is termed a misfortune méAy!t te 
matt te Shua. The immense power of the polis is voiced 
also elsewhere (6, 3): “It is a noble thing for a man to fall 
in battle for his native land, but to be driven from his city 
and his fields and wander as a beggar with parents, wife and 
children, despised and dishonored by all the world, that is 
most dreadful.” Such is the bitter fate of the man who 
fails in his duty in war and therefore must abandon his home. 

However, a far more magnificent and all-embracing de- 
scription of the power of the polis is presented in the further 


1 T am assuming that the elegy te9vtuever yep xaadv (Frg. 6) is genuine. 
I cannot cite any proof for this at this point: actually no such proof can be 
furnished for an isolated piece; only an overall treatment of the problem can 
be expected to provide it. Fr. 7, too, I consider genuine; cf. also Jacoby, op. 
(Bio, HG) i3i. 
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course of poem g. The first section (1-22) had set the new 
idea of true arete against all previous concepts and pro- 
claimed the welfare of the polis as its only criterion. The 
second half, of exactly the same length (23-44), promises the 
rewards of the new arete. It is at this point that we begin 
to see particularly clearly how completely the old concept 
of arete and the whole world of thought bound up in it have 
been transformed. The polis, while incorporating into itself 
and utilizing the heroic virtues of the epic world, turns there- 
by into a guarantee of glory, which used to come to the epic 
hero without the agency of a supervising or judging power. 
The oyun, the Advog of men which the bard would receive 
from the past and hand on were formerly the anonymous 
carriers of fame. But now the polis takes their place. The 
moral and spiritual power which thus came to it justifies the 
forbidding force with which the polis presents itself to us 
in poem 6; by assuming that power the polis gained the 
aspect of divinity and sublimity which the Greeks saw in 
it, and which it has carried ever since for all men. The sec- 
ond part of the gth poem falls into two further sections 
which depict the reward of arete : first the glory of the fallen 
champion (23-34), second, by way of natural climax, the 
honored life of the victor who has returned home (35-42). 
“Around the fallen hero who‘has given glory to his family, 
his fellow-citizens and his country, old and young raise a 
lament, and the whole city mourns for him with bitter longing, 
and his tomb and his children and his children’s children 
are famous among men, and never shall his glory and his 
name perish but, although he be under the earth, he will 
be ever immortal.” Unlike what happens in the epic, the 
keeping alive of his memory is now made to depend on the 
continuity of life in a polis. The political reinterpretation 
of the heroic ideal is closely followed by a similar re-analysis 
of fame. With this the polis reaches the highest peak of spir- 
itual authority. For by venerating him as a hero, it bestows 
immortality, in the true sense of the word, on the fallen man. 
The platonic concept of an after-life of the soul inclines us 
to regard this specialized use of a&Sdvatocg as nothing but 
a rhetorical metaphor, the more so because it is found in 
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the fifth century sophists and rhetoricians. But they, in 
fact, as I hope to show later, took the notion from the an- 
cient poets. What is more, this concept of immortality, that 
is, the survival of one’s name through fame, happens to be 
authentic Greek belief. Throughout antiquity, as long as 
the polis survived, fame ruled supreme. Only with the death 
of the polis did the citizen, now turned cosmopolitan, first 
begin to reflect de contemnenda gloria. The second section 
of the second part (35-42), the finale of the poem, describing 
the honor which awaits the homecoming victor, shows even 
more clearly the total dependence of all civic honor and 
dishonor on the society of the polis. Young and old honor 
the hero, and life brings him many amenities. In his old 
age he is highly esteemed; everyone fears to harm him in 
any way. In public all show him respect and yield before 
him wherever he appears. 

In going back once more to the poem’s form, we find 
that as a whole, in spite of its unusual point of departure, 
it is very typical of Tyrtaeus. Whereas in poems 6, 7 and 8 
the poet calls upon the men to stay their ground, now their 
military geety 1s made part of a larger circle of acknowledged 
aestat, among which he assigns it the highest rank. The 
moment Tyrtaeus begins to explain why courage is the 
supreme &eetn which alone saves the city (10), he can do 
it in no other way than by describing the brave warrior’s 
bearing in battle. Here we find thoughts, words and lines 
familiar from Tyrtaeus, as is evident in the passages corre- 
lated above. This applies first of all to the second section 
of the first part. Typical of Tyrtaeus is the enumeration of 
realistic details of the true warrior’s behaviour : ‘He standeth 
firm in the forefront without ceasing and making heart and 
soul to abide forgetteth foul flight altogether and hearteneth 
by his words him that standeth by.” ! The thought pattern 
of the whole poem exhibits the same archaic parataxis. With 
this compare the structure of, say, Solon’s Elegy to the Muses, 
from the first half of the sixth century B.C. In itself it is 


1 All translations of the Greek text, here and below, are from J. M. Ed- 
monds’ edition, Elegy and Iambus (London : 1931) vol. 1. 
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old-fashioned enough, but by comparison with Tyrtaeus its 
rigorously antithetical style sounds positively modern. Here 
is a sample from the first part. 
~~ ‘s t 
SABov wor Teds Fev waxkowy Sdte nal mMpdG aTAVTWY 
avGoamov altel dSdbav éyew ayadyy’ 
yz \ \ ze / > > ns A f 
civar d& yAvxdv de glAots’, eydootor Se Txpov, 
TOLL Lev xtdotov, ToLoL dé dexvoy idety. 
“ Sie @ \ wv a bs oe 9: 
yonuata 8 tuetow ev eye, adiuwc de menxodar 
ovx é0érw’ tavtws Sotepov HAdE Stxy. 
TtAovTOV 8 bv uév dGor Deol, mapaytyvetar avdol 
Zumedos @x vedtou Tuduévos &6 xooVETV’ 
dv 8 &vdpEG WeTiwoty dp’ BBperoc, od} xatT& xdoMov 
Zoyetat, HAN’ adluorg goyuaor merdouevos 
ob% édérwyv Emetan. 


We find the same use of parataxis in Tyrtaeus 8, 1-6 or 8, 
21-34, to choose a poem whose authenticity is unquestioned. 
The call for battle consists of a number of units linked to- 
gether by the particle dé; the accumulation of such units, 
answering to the feelings of the speaker, is a characteristic 
tendency. From this point of view the piling up of para- 
tactic phrases introduced by 008 ef in poem g, I-10, no 
longer seems at all surprising. We should also compare the 
description of the xaxta of the coward,! condemned to live 
in misery (6, 3-10): “‘to leave his city and his rich lands and 
go a-begging is of all things the most miserable, wandering 
with mother dear and aged father, with little children and 
wedded wife. For baleful shall such an one be among all 
those to whom he shall come in bondage to Want and Loath- 
some Penury, and doth shame his lineage and belie his noble 
beauty, followed by all evil and dishonor.’ Here too is the 
same parataxis with phrases linked simply by te or 8é. 
Tyrtaeus likes to base his imperatives on such long enu- 
merations of the ayad& and the xaxe which will come to 


' The formal agreements between this poem and the others are, to my 
mind, infallible proof of its authenticity. What is more, the description of the 
exiled coward reduced to beggary has unique features. Its agrarian conception 
of the life of the citizen in his country cannot, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be fitted into the urban conditions of the fifth century. 
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those obeying or, again, neglecting his advice. The xat&do- 
yog xax@v is balanced by two similar xataAoyou xyaddyv in 
poem 9: first (23-34) the cya promised to the fallen warrior 
and then (35-42) the aya%& which the victor can expect if 
he returns home alive. The two-fold division is very simple; 
it is briefly indicated also at the end of Callinus’ elegy. In 
Tyrtaeus it is expanded by the double list of glories for the 
dead warrior and the living victor! There is nothing in 
this of sophistic polish and worship of form for its own sake; 
it is instead a very primitive enumeration: “Around the 
fallen hero who has gloriously protected his family, his fellow- 
citizens and his country, old and young raise a lament, and 
the whole city mourns for him with bitter longing, and his 
tomb and his children and his children’s children are famous 
among men, and never shall his glory and his name perish 
but although he be under the earth, he will be immortal.” 
The lines about the victor are of the same kind. Such lists 
of xaxé and aya%e are so native to Tyrtaeus that in poem 8, 
concerning the zp¢coag who loses all his arete, he dispenses 
with an explicit listing of the various x«xe in store for him 
and simply says: 


abdelc &v mote Tata Aéywv avvcELev Exacta, 
daa’, Fv atayoa Tady, ylyveta, avdol xaxc. 


This stylistic device has not been recognized, and conse- 
quently the lines have been misinterpreted. The allusion to 
the vast number of xax« is also quite important for an under- 
standing of the function of the long lists in 6 and g. It is 
precisely the size of the number which serves, in one place 
as a warning, in the other as an encouragement. A beautiful 


1 There are many examples of such antinomies in archaic poetry: the 
city in peace and the city at war in the Homeric description of the shield; 
the righteous and the unrighteous cities in Hesiod’s Works and Days; its imi- 
tation in Solon’s poem, ‘Huetépx 8% 74Atc, with its confrontation of justice 
and Eunomia. There are cases also of division into more than two parts, the 
effect being that of hieratic symmetry, all the way from the dirge for Hector 
(Iliad 24, 723-76) with its tripartite lament of Andromache, Hecuba and Helen, 
to the seven pairs of speeches of the central section of Aeschylus’ Seven Against 
Thebes. 
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archaic feature is the repetition of word for word as emphasis. 


The line (9, 10): 
od yao avo ayados ytyvetat Ev TOAEUM 
is echoed at the end of the enumeration (9, 20): 
obtog avno ayadds ylyveta. Ev TOAEUO. 


This too has been called a special refinement of later rhetoric. 
In reality the echo is a function of ring composition, the 
characteristic archaic return from end to beginning, as for 
example, 7, 21, aicyedv yao dh todto peta TMPOUKYOLoL TE- 
oévta (xtA.) repeated once more by way of confirmation at 
the end of the argument in line 26: aisyoa ta y’ dpdaApotc 
“wal verecontov tdetv. A beautiful example is found in the 
‘“Eunomia” (1-2): 
<@dE> yao apyvedto—os avak éxcepyog “AmoAAwv 
yevooxduyns éxpy mlovog €& advtov 


and after the communication of the oracle (10): 
DotBog yao meot tav OO’ avémyve TOAeL. 


Another instance is a passage which has been badly mauled 
by the textual critics, but which is simply a case of intentional 
repetition, typical of the archaic style (9, 27): tov & déhdo- 
PUpOVTaL eV Oud<> veou 70 YEPOVTEG paralleled 1 in the pass- 
age on the warrior (37): ma&vtesg uv tiudow Ouds véor Oe 
maArarot and again echoed at the end of the passage (41) : 


/ 


U ee , ig ~ U a ) > 
Travtes © ev Paxorow ouac véor of te xav adtdv 
ctnova’ éx ymponsg of te TaAnLdtEpOL. 


One is reminded of scenes like the lament for Hector with 
their repeated formulas (Iliad 24, 722, 746): ént dé oteva- 
yovto yuvatxes; again in 776: énl & goteve SHyoc ametowy. 
As in Homer, whom Tyrtaeus follows, the individual hero, 
whether dead or victorious, stands out against the back- 
ground of a whole chorus of citizens.1 


* In Tyrtaeus 9. 27 and 9. 37 the second half of the verse allows a slight 
variation to blunt the edge of the rigid symmetry; this is further varied in 9. 
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Ili 


We have tried to relate a poem, which others have con- 
sidered exceptionally abstract and timeless, to a particular 
phase in the history of thought. But its position in history 
can be finally determined only when we have seen how it 
detached itself from its native Spartan soil and passed over 
into the possession of the other Greek tribes and won a 
secure place in the culture of its nation. A study of its con- 
tinuing influence will also enable us to establish our inter- 
pretation firmly in its chronology and to define its limits 
more exactly. By continuing influence I mean not only the 
gathering of quotations in the later authors, but above all 
the tracing of the problem upon which the poem is premised, 
the issue of true éeety in the spiritual history of the Greek 
polis. Here we shall however consider it only insofar as 
evidence can be found for its being influenced by Tyrtaeus’ 
poem. The dominant law governing the development of 
Greek thought as well as of Greek art is this: a form, once 
coined, becomes a permanent source of authority. Each new 
form grows out of new understanding that unfolds with and 
within the older form; this inner transformation parallels the 
law of organic growth.! At the critical points of transfor- 
mation, stand creative individuals in and by whom this form- 
process is accomplished. ‘To recognize that their creation 
of forms grows out of the older forms in the first and essential 
step toward understanding them. 

The question of what is the true or highest arete of man 
still troubles the century following ‘Tyrtaeus. His answer did 


41-2: buds véow 782 yépovtes ~ bydo véor HSE mararol ~ dyads véor of te nat” 
adtov... of te makatdtepot. The same effect is found in the dirge for Hector; 
after twice using the formula énl 8: otevyovto yuvatxes (24. 722 and 746) the 
poet changes it somewhat in line 760 yéov &Alaotov dpivev and in line 766 éxt 
S Zoteve Si0¢ &reipwv. In the latter case the first half of the verse is identical 
with that of 746, while lines 722 and 746, which share the same second half of 
the verse, show variations in the first half. 

1 Cf, “Solon’s Eunomia” Scripta Minora, vol. I, p. 3363; above, p. 98. 
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not remain unmodified. It may have had some permanent 
significance for Sparta, but what was its meaning for the 
more modern polis, which owed its existence to the struggle 
for law? In the Laws where Plato quotes ‘Tyrtaeus’ view and 
rejects it as a narrow Doric notion of the state, he mentions 
Theognis. The surviving collection of Theognis’ poems 
contains the statement (147) : 
ev 82 duxatocbvy avarnBony Tao apéTH EoTL 
Ts bE tT avhno ayaddc, Kupve, Stxatog eav. 


That sounds like an outdoing and refutation of Tyrtaeus. 
The corpus of Theognis contains two quotations from the 
poem of Tyrtaeus This proves that in the fifth century, 
when this anthology of various poets was compiled, he was 
well known. However, it would be hard to say whether the 
passage quoted above was intended to answer ‘Tyrtaeus’ thesis, 
that without courage in battle all deev_ is worthless. All 
the more confidently can we make the same claim for an- 
other poetic testimony to true apetn, the famous Elegy of 
Xenophanes (Frg. 2 Diehl) *AAW «ei vey tayvtit, moddv. 
This poem in which the sophist-poet preaches the primacy 
of apety above all other aretai, is not only closely related 
spiritually to the poem of Tyrtaeus; more than that, it is 
obviously inspired by it. The first lines of Xenophanes’ elegy 
are strikingly similar to those of Tyrtaeus: “But if a man 
should win by swiftness of foot or in the five-events at the 
holy precinct of Zeus by the stream of Pisa in Olympia, 
or in wrestling, or if he should hold his own in the painful 
boxing-bout, or the dread contest that they call the Pan- 
cratium — whatever it were, he would be more honoured 
in the eyes of his fellow-townsmen; he would win the pro- 
minent right of sitting at the front in the games and contests, 
there would be food for him from the city’s store and a gift 
to make him an heirloom. Or if again his victory were with 
horses, then too all this would fall to him — yet it would 


t Tyrt. 9, 13-16 = Theogn. 1003-1006 ; Tyrt. 9, 37-40 = Theogn. 935. 
The variant readings in the Theognis text are worthless. The lines had been 
corrupted in their transmission from singer to singer. 
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not be deserved as ’twould be were it mine, for the poet’s 
copty is better than the strength of men and horses. The 
custom of man in this matter is questionable; it is not right 
that strength should be judged worthier than &yad7 cogty.” } 
Xenophanes also sets forth his new concept of arete as the 
true arete in contrast to all those held previously. Here we 
see the Ionian whose wandering life early brought him to 
the western colonial world of Magna Graecia and Sicily 
where the ancient ideal, preponderantly conservative and 
Doric, was still alive. There he ate his daily bread at the 
tables of the nobility and men of wealth; it could not have 
been easy to maintain his lofty independence of mind against 
the standards of human values accepted there. The Olympic 
victor was still the sum total of highest perfection and, as 
in Pindar, given divine honor. The poem springs from a 
profound feeling of rebellion; it is a product of the emanci- 
pation of Ionian individualism. But, remote as it is from the 
mentality of Tyrtaeus, it is the same world of traditional 
agonal patterns and its concept of arete against which he 
turns. For obviously, when Tyrtaeus speaks of the swiftness 
which runs faster than Boreas, or of taAaxtwoobvyn — Xeno- 
phanes uses the same term and forms the word rvxtootvy 
from it —or of the size and strength of the Cyclopes, he 
is referring to the well-known types of contest in Olympia. 
This is obvious even without Xenophanes’ interpretation if 
one considers the importance Olympia had for seventh cen- 
tury Peloponnesus.? But the crucial element in the influence 


1H. Frankel, H 60 (1918), 177, corrected Diehls’ error in the interpre- 
tation of the words elze xat imnotow (10). Victory with a team of horses is for 
Xenophanes even less worthy of honor than those mentioned before. 

2 H. Frankel, op. cit. 178, was the first to show the importance of Xeno- 
phanes’ lines for the history of the Olympic games in the sixth century. He 
calls the lines our oldest witness, but that is no longer true if ‘Tyrtaeus’ oth 
poem is authentic. ‘Tyrtaeus, too, assigns first place to the victory in the sta- 
dium, which confirms the statement of Xenophanes (17) who calls it the most 
honored type of contest. A. Kérte, H 39 (1904) 32, was therefore wrong to 
dispute this. I am not so sure, however, that we can follow Frankel in ex- 
ploiting the agreements between the order in which Xenophanes lists the con- 
tests and the evolution of the Olympic games as reported in the testimonies 
of later antiquity (cf. Theophil Klee Zur Geschichte der gymnischen Agone 
an griechischen Festen [Leipzig: 1918], p. 21), and in drawing far-reaching 
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of Tyrtaeus on Xenophanes is the reason given for the preem- 
inence of cogtn over athletic (agonalen) aperat. “For not 
though a city had a good boxer, nor a five-event man, nor 
a good (&pern) wrestler, nor yet a good runner...never for 
that would she be the better ordered (edvoutyn); and but 
little is the joy a town would get in a man’s victory beside 
the banks of Pisa, for a city’s treasure houses are not fattened 
so.” (12-22) Here too the welfare of the polis is the standard 
measure for the value of geery. Euripides, who in his “‘Auto- 
lykos,” based the famous invective against athletics on this 
elegy, developed this motif of the city and her gain in broad 
outline! The intellectual education also, newly developed 
in Ionia, which Xenophanes proclaims, can justify its value 
only by the part it plays in the polis, and by presenting itself 
as ToAttLxy) a&eety. We are somewhat disturbed at the ma- 
terialism of Xenophanes’ concept of the common welfare; 
of the aristocratic arete which Pindar celebrated, he says 
mockingly that it does not fatten (71atver) the city’s treasury 
or storerooms. True, the cogiy which he teaches cannot by 
itself create wealth and prosperity; but it leads to edvouty 
which makes the city flourish. Hesiod, it is true, had already 
spoken in like manner of the effects of justice, Aixy, and it 
does not fit badly with the materialistic mentality of the 
Greeks in Sicily and Magna Graecia whom Xenophanes 
addresses. Yet in his first Isthmian, Pindar had interpreted 
the poet’s arete, comin, in quite another manner. He had 
succeeded in combining the ancient aristocratic ideal with 
the concept of the common welfare to which he did not turn 
a deaf ear. The poet is expected to lavish praise with un- 
envying hand on the eeeth of the winner in the contest: 2 
“for it is an easy gift for the copog ave to say an excellent 


conclusions from these agreements concerning the authenticity of the tradition 
relative to the gradual expansion of the program at the Olympic festivals. It 
would of course be wrong to assume from Tyrtaeus 9, 1-4 that in the seventh 
century Olympia knew only those contests mentioned by him. What he did 
was to select only the most famous. Xenophanes completed the list, since he 
was comparing copty only with the arete of the Olympic victors, and not with 
all the aristocratic aretai mentioned by Tyrtaeus. 

1 Eurip. Frg. 282 Nauck. 

2 Pindar Isthmian I 45. 
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word for their manifold pains and thus to establish a Evvov 
xarov.”’ ‘This is clearly modelled on Tyrtaeus’ Evvdv éo9Adv 
(9, 15). There are many other traces of the Spartan poet 
to be found elsewhere in Pindar, who cherishes the Dorian 
tradition. In his eyes, as we see, even the arete of the agon 
and the songs in its praise are a service to the polis. In this 
he is more archaic than Xenophanes and even than Tyr- 
taeus himself. 

Once we have proved that Tyrtaeus’ poem was well-known 
as early as the sixth century, we will become more sensitive 
to various formal echoes found in earlier poets. In his Elegy 
to the Muses (31-32) Solon described how the punishment 
for the father’s guilt falls on his children and children’s 
children : dvattror. Zeya tlvovow / H matdeg tobtwv 4 yévoc 
éEomtow. He obviously was thinking here of Tyrtaeus (9, 
29-30) : 

nat touUBOG nat matdeg év avdoamotc’ cKotonuor 
Hal Tratdov matdeg ual vyévog ébortow. 


There is no question here as to which of the two is the source 
for the other. The continuous build-up in Tyrtaeus’ lines : 
tWuBosg — matdeg — tatdwv — matdes — yévoc ¢homtow is un- 
mistakably original. Apparently Solon also modelled his 
words &Ayex moAAXn Tadetv on Tyrtaeus’ 9, 38 moAdAc dé 
teoTva madwy and we could certainly find more such echoes 
in him if we possessed more of his poems.! It is more than 
likely that he was thinking of Tyrtaeus when he wrote his 
“Eunomia”’ and in fact wished to create an Attic counter- 
part to it, because on more than one occasion he takes ex- 
press issue with earlier and contemporary poets. It is essential 
for our understanding of this first great Attic poet to realize 
that both Ionian and Doric thought were alive in him. 
Besides Xenophanes, there is an Attic imitation of Tyr- 
taeus’ poem. It is found in the Theognis collection (699-718); 


1 Solon, Frg. 3, 8 D. Sol. 1, 46: gedwrgnv Pux7s oddeutav Déyevog Is mo- 
delled on Tyrt. 6, 14 uyéav uqxét. gerSéuevor, with the help of Iliad 10, 244, 
Tyrt. 9,30 is also used in Sol. 19, 10. Formerly this insofar as it was no- 
ticed at all, used to be turned upside-down. The new Tyrtaeus (1, 15), also, 
is made use of in Solon 18, 2: metoeta. yenov. 
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its spirit is that of the late fifth century. There is no possi- 
bility that it is the work of Theognis himself : 
Tanda: ¥ avIoanev apety uta ytyveta joe, 
700 ‘thovtetv’ tHv 8 dAAwy obdev &o” Fv o—Ehos, 
038’ el owepoatvyy yey eyoig “Padapavdvoc avdtod, 
tActova 8 etdeing Ltrcd~ov AloaAtsew, 
Sote nat é& "Atdew modvidpetyow avnAdvey 
metoac Ilepcepovny aiuvatotor Aovotc, 

705 fre Bootots mapéyer ANInV BAdrtovex vooto — 
ddroc 8 ow tig toUTE y’ Emepoaoato, 
dvtia dy Bavatoro wérav vé~os auquxadvn, 
ZO 8 g¢ oxtepdv yGoov amopdiwevoy, 

HVAVEAG TE TAGS Trapametbetar, alte davovtwv 
710 ©=. buyag elpyouaw xalmtep a&vatvouevas. 
GAN doa nal xetdev méAL Hdvde Lioveos Hows 
éo pao NeAtov apyot TMoAvppocvvarg — 
00d ef deddex ev ToLotg ETUUMOLOLY OWOota 
vA@ooay Eywv ayadny Néotopog avtdéov, 
715 @xvteoos 0° clnada modu tayediv “Apmurdy 
nat matdwv Bopéw, t&v Kao ciot mddec. 
GAAK YOY Tavtag yyouny TavTHY natadeodas, 
QS TAOUTOS TAclLoTHY THO Eyer SOvaULY. 


To propose wealth as yet another arete, rather than avdocta, 
dtxatoovvyn or cogla and to praise it as the decisive or even 
as the only arete, seems like a poor joke to anyone who takes 
the word arete in a purely ethical sense. But, as we know, 
the early period did not understand arete in an ethical sense; 
for Greek feeling it makes no difference whether we speak 
of aya or apetat in referring to beauty, health and wealth 
which are praised in the skolion. ‘Tyrtaeus is imitated here 
not only in calling wealth the true arete which gives all the 
others their value, but also in the form of the antithesis, with 
its catalogue of the other aretai each embodied in a mytho- 
logical example, with repetition of 008 ci in lines 7o1 and 
713. The poet has deliberately introduced some significant 
variations; the way in which he does this betrays a much 
later age. He too says: “And if thou wert nimbler of foot 
than the swift Harpies and the children of Boreas whose feet 
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are so prompt.” Except for the addition of the Harpies, 
and the replacing of Boreas by his sons, this is the old agonal 
arete unchanged. But, significantly, the author places it at 
the end of his poem; Tyrtaeus features it first, for, as we can 
see in the archaic statues of running athletes, speed in the 
race is the very model of aristocratic arete. There is nothing 
aristocratic at all in the arete concept of the anonymous poet. 
The cwepootvy of Rhadamanthus is given first place in this 
imitation, and intellectual abilities predominate. The clever- 
ness of Sisyphus is praised in an excursus ten lines long, 
telling how he flattered Persephone herself into letting him 
return again from the underworld; this leads to a mention 
of eloquence, next of kin to cleverness. Nestor is named 
as the mythical exemplar of the orator, not Adrastus as in 
Tyrtaeus. In imitation of Hesiod’s famous lines, the task 
of eloquence is said to be the invention of lies which resemble 
the truth, in other words, tov AtTTw AOYov xpEitTH ToLEtVv. 
The whole of this sophistic interpretation of arete with its 
intellectualism and materialism is the best modern foil for 
the ancient Tyrtaean model. It certainly makes it scarcely 
believable that anyone should have wanted to put the two 
in the same period. 

If we now move from poetic imitations of Tyrtaeus’ 
poems to its effects on Attic prose, we must speak first of 
Plato. In the Laws (1 629 A ff.) he cites the elegy as the 
classic record of the political tradition of Sparta. That is 
not merely a compliment to the two partners in the dialogue, 
the Spartan and the Cretan, but has deeper significance. One 
of the remarkable things about the late Plato is the way he 
descends from the world of ideas to the historical world of 
the Hellenic mind and the way the significant events in that 
tradition are, as it were, transformed into various levels of 
his spiritual cosmos. For Plato, Tyrtaeus’ ideal of arete is 
a necessary but lowest step in the dialectical structure of the 
realm of human arete, since for Plato war is neither the goal 
of the state nor of education. The ideal of Theognis, dtxato- 
otivn, which he cites against Tyrtaeus, is a higher level of 
culture. Plato defends it against the Spartan and his kins- 
man, the Cretan, and when he envisions what the poets in 
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the best state and the best paideia should be forced to teach 
the people, he thinks of it in the following way (Laws 2. 660 E): 
“You force your poets to say (says the Athenian to the two 
Dorians) that the truly noble man is selfcontrolled and just 
and therefore happy, no matter whether he is big and strong 
or small and weak and whether he is rich or not, and if he 
be richer than Cinyras or Midas, yet unjust, he is unhappy 
and leads a miserable life. Your poet says —if he speaks 
(sve Bal idl; — 

Odr’ & uvyoatuny, ott év Adyw d&vdeu TMElyv, ¢ wy TavTH 
TH Aeyoueva xark peta Stxaroodvyng TPaTTOL xat xT&To, nal 
dS} nal dytwv torodtog Ov dpéyorto éyybdev totamevoc, adt- 
nx0g O& OV ATE TOALG opdv ovo abuatoevra entre VWixa 
dEwv Opnixiov Bopény unte KAO aDdTO pndey TOV heyoud- 
YOov aad yeyvoure TOTE. TH ya9 OTO TOV TOAAGY heyduev" 
ayatd odn 6086 Ayetar. ... tadta dy Aéyetv, ofuae, tod¢ 
mao duty Tomntéc, &meo eya, meloete xual avayxcoete. 
The revaluation of the «eet7 of the past goes on ; Plato really 
presents a prose counterpart to the poetic transformations 
of ‘Tyrtaeus’ maxims by Xenophanes and the anonymous 
poet of the Theognidian elegy (699 ff.). However in the 
warrior class Plato grants the ‘Tyrtaean ideal a place in his 
state. It has not been previously noticed that already in the 
Republic, where Plato speaks of the soldier’s ideal, there is 
a very clear reference to the poem of Tyrtaeus (465 D- 
466 A). Plato compares the honor which will be accorded 
to the warrior class in the best state to the honor given the 
Olympic victors; he wishes it to surpass the latter, since the 
soldier is more important for the state than the victor in the 
Olympic contests : 

vieny TE YHO vux@or oupmdaons TOAEWC oornolay, TPOPh; TE 
“al Tots sAAoLG THO Bowyv Bloc dSeitar adtoL Te xal Tatd|es 
nal Tratdav matdec xal yeon Séyovta Tapa TIS KUTOY TOAEWC 
Céivtég te xal tedevtyoavtes Tapig a&blag wetéyovou. 


Even if the philosopher-kings rank above them, the soldiers 
nevertheless receive the honors which Tyrtaeus claimed for 
them. Thus Plato builds the Spartan concept into the ‘just 
state’, and thereby gives it a permanent function in the 
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history of human civilization, while at the same time stripping 
it of its monopoly. 

But what position did the Tyrtaean ideal hold in the actual 
Attic state? It not only lived on in the political theory of 
certain pro-Spartan philosophers but also from the very be- 
ginning found a secure place in the city state of the victors 
of Marathon and Salamis. In the fifth century the Athenians 
also came to regard ‘Tyrtaeus as the poet of manly citizen- 
ship and a new sober, enterprising heroism which inspired 
the champions of Attic imperialism. Political virtue, though 
a richer concept than in Tyrtaeus, does not lack now the 
element of avdecia; the later Platonic doctrine of four virtues 
is anticipated, in exactly the same terms, by Aeschylus, in 
a line of the “‘Seven Against Thebes” which Wilamowitz 
wrongly declared to be an interpolation! (610): cagowv 
dtxarog ayadoc evocBh¢ avyo. Political virtue continues 
to be called cya%é¢ as if it were still the simple arete of Tyr- 
taeus. In such formulas as avno ayadosg yevouevog arédavey, 
this oldest epic idiom still survived even in the classical 
period on the tombstones of fallen warriors and in the 
accounts of historians. To the extent that fifth century polit- 
ical ethics touches upon avdpeta, it owes its form and its 
thought to Tyrtaeus’ poetry. That can be shown for example 
in the epigram preserved in an inscription in the British 
Museum about the Athenians who fell in the siege of Pot- 
idaia (Kaibel, Epigr. Graeca ex lapid. conl., n. 21, p. 8): 

AiSiho usv buyag umedéEato, owlpata dé ydeav 

tovoc, Tloterdatag 8 aul mbAag edLapev 
éyto@v 8° of péev Eyovor tapov uwépos, off Se guydvtec 
TELYOSG TLotoTaTHY EATS Edevto Btov. 


"Avdoug uty mOAg Hoe rodet xat d[Huocg “Epeydews, 
medav_e Ilotedatag of Davov éurooucyorc 

matdses “Adnvatwv, boyacg 8 avtiepolna Bévtec 
HDAleEave’ a&petHv nal mat[otd’] cdxAletoav. 


1 Cf. my article ‘“Platos Stellung im Aufbau der griechischen Bildung’’, 
Antike 4 (1928), 163. Wilamowitz retracted his athetesis in his last book, Der 
Glaube der Hellenen (Berlin: 1931-32), I, 15, 1. 
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Thucydides (I 63) tells of the death of 150 Athenians and 
their commander, Callias, who lie buried in the Kerameikos. 
The first of the three epigrams is badly mutilated, only the 
first word aSavatouue and the beginning of the pentameter, 
oyuowery doet[ynv, are legible. The “I” that calls itself 
immortal, according to Kaibel, is the monument; in any case 
the text expresses Tyrtaeus’ concept (9, 29-32) : 


nal touBos nal matdeo év avdowmote’ aptonLor 
nal matdwv matdeg xal yévocg éCorttow, 

ovdé mote “Agog EoOAdV amdAAUTAL ODS? vou.” adTOD, 
GAN Ondo YHo Tee gov ylyvetar adavatos. 


The idea that while the body goes into the earth the soul 
goes into the air was quite widespread at the time of Eurip- 
ides. However even if it replaced the Tyrtaean concept 
that the whole man lies under the earth, it still did not change 
the belief that the only immortality is that of fame. The 
soul as such, which disintegrates in the air, is without fame 
or name. In the third epigram the terminology is taken 
entirely from Tyrtaeus, and apparently from our poem: 
dvdoug... mOAlG Hoe modet corresponds to Tyrtaeus 9, 28 
Hoyaréw te TOdW TGA xéxNOe TALC; OL Davov EuTrOOUcyoLS 
corresponds to Tyrtaeus 9, 23 év mooucyorot teomv; the 
staking of Wuyat corresponds to Tyrtaeus 9, 18; xal matotd’ 
cevxAgioay corresponds to Tyrtaeus 9, 24 &otv te xal Anode 
nal matée’ edxActoas (the same place within the line!). 
Besides epitaphs, the Attic custom of funeral orations over 
those who have fallen in battle (Thuc. II 35) provided time 
and again occasion for proving the imperishable power of 
the ancient Tyrtaean ideal of the citizen who goes to war 
for his city. That almost all extant examples of this species 
belong to the fourth century is purely accidental. Funeral 
orations showed a particularly fixed tradition in form and 
thought, and even in the fifth century the Tyrtaean arche- 
type did not remain unexploited. The modern type of en- 
comium created by Sophistic rhetoric, the solemn praise of 
the dead, Adyog émit&pioc, was, it is true, much indebted 
to the formal patterns of the new prose speech, and paid 
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homage to the locale by enumerating the heroic deeds, myth- 
ical and historical, performed by Athenians of days long past. 
Witness the funeral orations of ‘Pericles,’ Gorgias, Lysias, 
Plato, Demosthenes and Hyperides. At the same time, how- 
ever, praise, admonition and consolation, that is, all of the 
normative constituents of the funeral oration, are borrowed, 
often literally, from the ancient code of warriors, as it appears 
especially in the poems of ‘Tyrtaeus. This process corresponds 
throughout to the general trend governing the beginnings 
of the new prose of the Sophists. The relation between the 
funeral orations and Tyrtaeus’ elegy is the same as that 
between the prose exhortation of the type of Isocrates’ Nic- 
ocles and the gnomic poetry of Phocylides and Theognis. 
The various species of epideictic prose developed out of the 
very poetry which they came to rival. I will illustrate this 
here in regard to Tyrtaeus. When Gorgias wrote in his 
epitaph (frg. 6 Diehls): totyapotv atdtav amodavovtwy 6 
TODOS OD cuvaTédavev, GAN? adavatos odn ev adavaTorg oW- 
uacwy CH ob Cavtwyv this is obviously a variation, playful to 
the point of being affected on the theme of Tyrtaeus’ lines, 
9, 28-33: cpyakéw te TO9W —yhyvetar adavatoc. Hyperides’ 
Funeral Oration 3: &&uov... ématvetv... tobg d& teteAeuTy- 
KOTAKS THS Ev TH TOAEUG, TO WH xaTALoYDvaL T&> TEV TOO- 
yéovwy apetas only says that the warrior has avoided what 
Tyrtaeus attributes to the coward (6, 9) : atoybver te yéevoc etc. 
In a later passage Hyperides lists the ayada wae result 
from the heroic death of fallen warriors (24): 00 dua 
THY THS ager TG aTOdELELY euTvyeic Uarrov FH dix Bt Tov Ciy 
ATOAELLY QT ruyetc voutotéor; oltives JvyToU c@patog ada- 
vatov dofav EXTHOAVTO ; this derives from Tyrtaeus Q, 32: 
Hyperides continues (27) : ied TouTOUG Tratéoes Evdofou wy- 
TEPES mepiBrervot otc TOALTOLLG ‘yeyovasty, ADEAP HL... THLOEG 
epodtoy els THY TOC tov Sjuov edvoray THY TOV OVX ATOAW- 
AOTwWY aoeTH... EGovow. This corresponds to ‘Tyrtaeus 9, 
29-30. And Hyperides (31): TEAK Toia S& THY HAKLdv ov 
ULAaXKOLOTOL YEVhGOVTaL | TOTEPOV OU Tape TOLG Tepe oBuTEe- 
CoG... Taok TOIG HArereotars... Mao totic vewrépotc. ‘This 
is based on Tyrtaeus 9, 27 and 9, 41: 6u0¢ véor nde yé- 
povtes, duds véor of te xat abtov... of te madatotepoL. 
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When Hyperides says in the same context: tag eavta@y 
hoyag eaxav tnée tig tHv “EAjvov ehevdeptac, he is 
using Yuya in its epic sense of “‘life,’ as it is used by 
Tyrtaeus 9, 18 and 6, 14: Puyhy xal Suuov... mapdeprevoc, 
oyé@v unxéts perddouevot. 

Let as now quote from Lysias’ funeral oration, Section 25, 
which transposes Tyrtaeus 7 into prose: &vdpeg 8 ayadot 
yevouevor nal tav pev caudtov doerdhoavtes, vmep de TIS 
aoetng ob pirobuynoavtes xal wxAoV tods map” abTOolg vo- 
uoug alcyuvéuevor 7} tov mpdg Tob TOAELLoVg xlvdvvVOV Go- 
Boduevor. The author here applies to the warriors at Mar- 
athon the 2matvog &eeti¢ which he has taken from the an- 
cient elegy.! It is precisely the beautiful word, gArcpuyety 
which, aside from Tyrtaeus 7, 18, appears only in texts di- 
rectly influenced by him which Wilamowitz claimed to be 
late. But lexical statistics are no help here. The word must 
in fact be older, for Yuyn = life had already vanished from 
the language of everyday life in the fifth century, and when 
it does occur it is always part of a special context, elevated 
in style and tone. Herodotus (VI 29) says of Histiaeus who 
is about to be cut down in his flight: gtAopuytny toujnvde 
twa avatogetat. Here the noun is used as if it was thor- 
oughly accepted. The funeral oration of Lysias takes the 
word from Tyrtaeus just as it transforms another well known 


1 To be accurate, Lysias here paraphrases Tyrtaeus 6 and 7. It was Hein- 
rich, Wilamowitz, Jacoby, Diehl, who were responsible for declaring them to 
be two separate brief elegies; Lycurgus, Leocr. 107, cites them as one poem. 
Lysias connects the end of fr. 6 with the beginning of fr. 7 in the correct se- 
quence (apeShoavtes “ Tyrt. 6, 14, ptrobvynoavtes “~ 18). No doubt, 
like Lycurgus, he read the two passages as one poem. Shame in the face of 
the laws is an echo of Tyrtaeus 6, 3 ff.; lack of fear before the enemy is a reminder 
of Tyrtaeus 7, 16 ff. The chief objection against the authenticity of the poem 
is the shift from first to the second person plural, but this is a phenomenon 
which Tyrtaeus could find in Homer, in the most famous of all addresses by 
a general; and in Thucydides it occurs in several such speeches. That there 
is something awkward about the brief elegiac poems, cannot be denied. The 
transition from “let us die” to ‘“‘O youths, fight” is often encountered in ex- 
hortations, including Christian sermons. And so the only remaining obstacle 
oa unity of the poem is — reason, than which nothing is more inexo- 
rable. 
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poetic phrase, i.e., the lines from Hesiod’s Works and Days 
(276 ff), § 19: 
TOVOE yee avSearotat vouLov Siétabe Kpoviey, 
tydvor yey aed Syeot HOt otcovorg meTEnvols 
coveuey GAANAOUG, erel od Sinn cotly év avtotc’ 
avdoanoo. & Edwxe dtxny,  RoAAdv dolor 
ylyveTa... 


The forefathers of the Athenians, Lysias says, had intro- 
duced democracy, 


vouUM TObs ayatods Tiu@vtes xal todo xaxols xoAdCovTEs, 
HYjnoduevor Iyptov wév Zovyov civa, bn’ KAAMAWV Bla nxoatet- 
ada, avdowmois 5é TEOoHxELV VéUa Usv dotoat TO Stxatov xTA. 


I shall not attempt here to collect all the literary echoes of 
this kind in the funeral oration, particularly since I hope 
some day to make a special study of the speech. The word 
grAovuyety, used in this context, makes it certain that section 
25 is modelled on Tyrtaeus. A similar situation may be 
demonstrated in Euripides’ “‘Hecuba,” 311 ff. : 

obxovy 760° utoypoy ei BAerove L ev gine 

Leoueo”, émel & ON en Leoucod” ETL; 

Elev Uru Ov GemcOcle cia ('). vy mor av avy 

oTpaz0U = aD oorars TOAEULMY 7 aYWVIaS 

TOTE_e pazovusd: H PLAOPUYNTOVEY 5 

xab pny euoLye Cave vey, xa” TYE 

wet outxe’ eyoww, mé&vt” av doxovvtas Eyxou' 

tOuBov d& BovAciuny av a&érobuevov 

TOV gud0v Goaotar. dSi& waxpod yao FH yaptc. 


What could a future Tyrtaeus say at the outbreak of a new 
war to reconcile man to the thought of death, if even the 
memory of the greatest hero, Achilles, and his grave mound 
are not revered! If this is so, should we not rather be in 
love with life, qAobuyyjcouey, rather than fight? Euripides 
also applies the word in connection with a possible future 
exhortation to courage, mpotpentixdg Adyos TpbG avdpstay 
here projected into the future; he is using a well-known 
model, and there are many other occasions on which he is 
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full of echoes of earlier poetry. Thus we have shown that 
the 6th and 7th poems of Tyrtaeus were well-known elegies 
at the turn of the fifth and fourth centuries; allusions could 
be made to them as to Hesiod’s Works and Days with the 
certainty that they would be understood by the widest Athe- 
nian public. 

In tracing specific ideas and words of Tyrtaeus in the Attic 
funeral orations, we have been less than expeditious; this 
was only natural considering the magnitude of the debt 
linking this kind of oratory with its model. Is there, beyond 
Plato’s Laws, any further evidence of an influence exerted 
by Tyrtaeus’ poetry as a whole and by its thought structure? 
I should not like to make any such claim categorically; the 
reliable evidence comes to an end with the disappearance of 
the Attic city-state. Tyrtaeus continues to be quoted in the 
ethical doctrine of the Stoics, as is proved by the example 
of Chrysippus. But I do not know of a specific echo of our 
poem, although it was unlikely to have been entirely for- 
gotten. But in the thinking of early Christianity, strange to 
say, something very similar emerges. I will end this study 
of the history of a poem, already far too long, with a brief 
discussion of it. The apostle Paul wrote to the Christian 
community in Corinth, a state within a state, which had to be 
“edified,” i.e., literally, constructed like an edifice, so that 
its members would join together toform an organized whole. 
There was a strife among them about the spiritual gifts 
of grace, the yaetcowata, and the hierarchical order of these 
gifts in the éxxAyota tod deod. In his first Letter to the 
Corinthians the apostle told the disunited community the 
story of the members of the human body which fought 
against each other, each of them believing itself to be the 
most honorable and the most essential. The tale is ultimately 
derived from an old exhortation to unity, Aéyos mootpeentt- 
“0g T™pOG Oudvotay, Which had its origin in the political 
teaching of the Sophists. Livy puts it in the mouth of Men- 
enius Agrippa at the secession of the plebs (secessto plebis 
in montem sacrum); Livy or his authority took it from a Greek 
source. Where Paul may have found it is of no importance, 
for its Greek origin is clear. The education of the great 
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Hellenistic Jew encompasses much that was Greek, but he 
succeeds in fusing it with his Jewish creed. In the next 
chapter, which is very famous (I Cor. 13) he gives us the 
“Hymn to Love,” which is also an answer to the problem 
raised by the strife in the Corinthian community : which 
is the most eminent of spiritual gifts? The analogy of this 
Christian debate with the Greek debate concerning the high- 
est arete is obvious; the charismata, the gifts of tongues, 
prophecy, gnosis are, after all, a kind of early Christian coun- 
terpart to the aretai of the aristocratic ethics of archaic Greece. 
Although the concept of arete is in general foreign to the 
thought and the language of Paul, the hymn in praise of love 
or charity (agape) springs from a similar inner situation, for 
agape is higher than all individual charismata about which 
the excited and ambitious community was quarrelling : 


"Eayv tate yA@oous Tv avdoMTOV AAG xal tO &yyéehov, 
ayaryy & un eyo, yéyova yarnds HyYdv 7 xduBarov d&ra- 
AaCov. 

nal av yw moopytetav xat cid ta wvothora mevtTa nal 
TAKAV THY Yvaou, 

xa EY@ THOAKV Thy Thott date ben wedtotavar, ayamny dé 
un ey@, obdév elu. 

xav Vautow mé&vta ta bmdeyovta wou, xal gav mapadd TO 
cGua wou tva xavdyoouat, ayanny d& un zyw, oddé age- 
AOVUAL. 


(Corea: eres) 


I should think it unlikely that anyone, in reading these 
magnificent lines, has ever thought of Tyrtaeus, so great is 
the distance that lies between his world and that of Paul. 
And yet, after the journey we have made, the extraordinary 
similarity of form is striking. “Even if he were as swift 
as Boreas, as huge and strong as the Cyclops, even if he were 
richer than Midas or Cinyras, more beautiful than ‘Tithonus, 
even if he were as great a King as Pelops, as persuasive a 
speaker as Adrastus, even if he were famed for every excel- 
lence but lacked warlike prowess — he would not deserve to 
have his praises sung or called to memory.” Not only are 
individual words here similar, for example: x&dv yw ma&oav 
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chy mot... aydmny d& wh yo compare this with ovd’ et 
nicav gyot Sdkav mAHV Dovordoc &Axijc, but there is the same 
sustained crescendo of the repeated ““even if,” and the same 
emphatic negation: od7’ av pvycatuyy ott” év Oy &vdo% 
cuelyv; compare oddév elut, oddev @PeAodat. Here, too, the 
likeness in form is a clue to the fact that a new understanding 
of Christian piety, with love as the highest of the Christian 
virtues, is defying the traditional assumptions. The elevation 
of love is a fruit of the struggle for the building of the 
new Christian society; in the spirit of Tyrtaeus, Xenophanes 
and Plato, it could be said that it is the highest virtue, because 
it is a greater xowvov &yaSdv for the congregation than the gift 
of tongues and gnosis and even prophecy. 

The problem raised by this formal correspondence to 
Greek precedents cannot be solved by philological methods, 
since the evidence does not go far enough for us to say with 
any certainty that any relation existed, beyond the fact that 
the intellectual situations were similar. While the Greek 
poets copied each other knowingly, it is best to assume that 
Paul produces a spontaneous rebirth of thought, which would 
explain the formal analogies. It is of course not improbable 
that Paul knew the Greek Anthology from school, where, in 
Paul’s days as much as in classical times, the poet continued 
to be read. Another possibility is that the basic elements 
of the Greek prototype had, in a general way, entered into 
the popular philosophy of the Hellenistic age, and its ser- 
mons 7tept &petyj¢. From these Paul may have taken his 
model; they certainly were his source for the tale about the 
body and its quarrelling members (I Cor. 12). In any case 
it is significant that the rule of the noblest of the new values 
which Christianity added to the store of ancient wisdom, 
was formulated in a fashion thoroughly congenial to the 
Greek way of thinking. Thus it took its place in the history 
of the Hellenic idea of arete. To fit a Christian concept into 
such a frame is, to be sure, at the same time to transcend it; 
and yet this integration into the ancient tradition is of great 
importance for the later doctrine of Christian virtues which 
saw the synthesis of the ancient ideal of arete with Christian 
ethics. 
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das klassische Altertum, 37 (Abt. I), pp. 81-92 = Huma- 
nistische Reden und Vortrdge*, pp. 1-16. 
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Philosophie. Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 42, col. 137-141 (re- 
view) = Scripta Minora I, pp. 253-256. 


as 


Aristoteles. Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwick- 
lung. Berlin, Weidmann. V + 438 pp. 

Emendationen zur aristotelischen Metaphysik. Sitz. Ber. 
Akad. Berl., 1923, pp. 263-279 (second part) = Scripta 
Minora I, pp. 257-280. 

Edgar Salin, Platon und die griechische Utopie. Weltwirt- 
schaftliches Archiv, 19, pp. 172-175 (review). 


1924 


Stellung und Aufgaben der Universitatin der Gegenwart (lecture 
held at the University of Kiel in November 1923). Berlin, 
Weidmann. 27 pp. = Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge’*, 
pp. 68-86. 

Die griechische Staatsethik im Zeitalter des Plato (lecture held 
at the University of Berlin on the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the German Empire, 18 January 1924). Berlin, 
Ebering. 12 pp. = Humanistische Reden und Vortrage’, 
pp. 87-102. 

Inaugural Lecture held on the Leibniz Day of the Preus- 
sische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 3 July 1924. Szt- 
zungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
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zu Berlin, 1924 (Philosophisch-historische Klasse), 
pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxviii. 

Aristotle on coming-to-be and passing-away (de generatione 
et corruptione), edited by Harold H. Joachim. Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 45, col. 349-353 (review) = Scripta M1- 


nora I, pp. 281-285. 
Die Briefe Platons, ed. Ernst Howald. Deutsche Literatur- 


geitung, 45, col. 895-go1 (review) = Scripta Minora I, 
pe 2872202" 

Julius Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles. 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 45, col. 2046-55 (review) = 


Scripta Minora I, pp. 293-301. 
Eugen Rolfes, Die Philosophie des Aristoteles als Naturer- 


klarung und Weltanschauung. Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 45 
col. 2199-2200 (review) = Scripta Minora I, pp. 303-304. 


HIDES 


Antike und Humanismus (lecture held at the convention ‘‘Das 
Gymnasium” in Berlin, 6 April 1925). Leipzig, Quelle 
und Meyer. 27 pp. = Humanistische Reden und Vortrage?, 
pp. 103-116. 

Einfiihrung: Dze Antike (ed. Werner Jaeger), I, pp. 1-4. 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ed. W. D. Ross. Gnomon, I, pp. 57-65 
(review) = Scripta Minora I, pp. 305-314. 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ed. W. D. Ross. Classical Review, 
39, pp. 176-180 (review). 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1925, pp. Ixv-|xvi. 


1926 


Solons Eunomie. Sitz. Ber. Akad. Berl., 1926, pp. 69-85 = 
Scripta Minora I, pp. 315-337. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitg. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1926, p. \xvi. 
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Ley 


Aristotle’s Verses in Praise of Plato. Classical Quarterly, 21, 


pp. 13-17 = Scripta Minora I, pp. 339-345. 

Aristotle’s Politics (transl. by I. L. Stocks), The Hibbert 
Journal, 25, pp. 335-346. 

The present position of classical studies in Germany. Pro- 
ceedings of the Classical Association, 24, pp. 43-48. 

Humanismus und Staat in England. Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 3 November 1927. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitz. 
Cre lS 0) LOZ Taek 


1928 


Platos Stellung im Aufbau der griechischen Bildung (Three 
lectures held at the University of Munich, 28-30 No- 
Wember 1927) Die Anizke, We pp. 1-139%85-98m161-1760 — 
Humamstische Reden und Vortrdge®, pp. 117-157. 

(The same, published separately. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. 
49 pp.). 

Uber Ursprung und Kreislauf des philosophischen Lebens- 
ideals. Sitz. Ber. Akad. Berl., 1928, pp. 390-421 = Scripta 
Minora I, pp. 347-393. 

A, Rostagni, La Poetica di Aristotele. Bollettino di Filologia 
Classica, 34, pp. 161-166 (review) = Scripta Minora I, 
PP. 395-400. 

A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work. Gnomon, 4, 
pp. 1-11 (review) = Scripta Minora I, pp. 401-412. 

Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte, 4, PP. 374-375: 

Paul Cauile. I. Uberblick tiber die Literatur zu Aristoteles 
(bis 1925), in JFahresber. Fortschritte kl. Altertumsw. 1928, 
65-110; 2. Die Entstehungsgeschichte der naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Schriften des Aristoteles, in Hermes, 1924, 274- 
306; 3. Aus der Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des 
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Aristoteles, in Satura Berolinensis. Berlin, 1924, 34-49. 
Gnomon, 4, pp. 625-637 (review). 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Siztz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1928, pp. xliv-xlv. 


BEY 


AIIAPXAI. Hermes, 64, pp. 22-40 = Scripta Minora II, 
A725. 

Bin. Freie ne in der Grossen Ethik. Hermes, 64, 
pp. 274-278 = Scripta Minora Il, pp. 27-31. 

Die geistige Gegenwart der Antike (lecture held at the first 
public convention of the Gesellschaft fiir antike Kultur, 
on 23 April 1929, centenary of the Archaologisches In- 
stitut des Deutschen Reiches). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. 
40 pp. = Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge’, pp. 158-177. 

(The same, in: Die Antitke, 5, pp. 165-186). 

(The same (excerpt), in: Forschungen und Fortschritte, 5, 

_pp. 217-219). 

(Uber Ursprung und Kreislauf des philosophischen Lebens- 
ideals (excerpt). Forschungen und Fortschritte, 5, pp. 75-77 
[see 1928]). 

Antike und Gegenwart. Der Tag. Beiblatt 4, 21 April 1929. 

Zukunftsphantasien der Berliner Schulpolitik. Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung, 15 December 1929. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, Sitz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1929, pp. \xviii-lxix. 


1930 


Der neuentdeckte Kommentar zum Johannesevangelium und 
Dionysios Areopagites. Mit einem Anhang : Eine Dublette 
in der Briefsammlung des Theodoros Studites. Sitz. Ber. 
Akad. Berl., 1930, pp. 569-594 = Scripta Minora II, 
Pp. 33-66. 

I. Huizinga, Erasmus. Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 51, col. 913- 


g20 (review) = Scripta Minora II, pp. 67-74. 
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Die Antike im wissenschaftlichen Austausch der Nationen. 
Die Antike, 6, pp. 85-92 = Humanistische Reden und 
Vortrdge’, pp. 178-185. 

Eduard Meyer zum 75. Geburtstage. Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte, 6, pp. 70-71. 

Altsprachlicher Lehrplan fiir das deutsche humanistische Gym- 
nasium, Berlin, Weidmann. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1930, p. lv. 


1931 


Einfiihrung: Das Problem des Klassischen und die Antike (ed. 
Werner Jaeger). Leipzig und Berlin, Teubner, pp. vi-x 
(second edition, Darmstadt, Wissenschaftliche Buchgesell- 
schaft, 1961). 

Der Grossgesinnte. Aus der Nikomachischen Ethik des Ari- 
stoteles tibersetzt. Die Antike, 7, pp. 97-105 = Huma- 
mistische Reden und Vortrdge?, pp. 186-194. 

Eduard Meyer zum Geddchtnis. Zwei Reden (with Ulrich 

t+ Wilcken) (memorial oration). Stuttgart, Cotta. 30 pp. 

Die Antike und das Problem der Internationalitat der Gei- 
steswissenschaften. Inter Nationes, I, pp. 91-94. 

Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (obituary notice). Deut- 
sche Allgemeine Zeitung, September 27, 1931. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. SiZtz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1931, p. Ixxiit. 


1932 


Tyrtaios. Uber die wahre APETH. Sitz. Ber. Akad. Berl., 
1932, pp. 537-5608 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 75-114. 

Sophokles Antigone 241. Hermes, 67, pp. 126-129 = Scripta 
Minora II, pp. 115-118. 

Staat und Kultur. Die Antike, 8, pp. 71-89 = Humanistische 
Reden und Vortrdge?, pp. 195-214. 
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Gediachtnisrede auf Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, held 
on the Leibniz Day of the Preussische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 30 June 1932. Sitz. Ber. Akad. Berl., 1932, 
pp. cxxiii-cxxvili = Humamistische Reden und Vortrage?, 
pp. 215-221. 

The same (Greek version), in: Deltion, November 1932, 
Athens. 

Das Vermichtnis von Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff: 
Der Glaube der Hellenen. Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
20 July 1932, Literarisches Beiblatt. 

Theodor Gomperz, Griechische Denker. Eine Geschichte der 
antiken Philosophie, Band III, 3. und 4. Aufl. Deutsche 
Iiteraturzeitung, 53, col. 731-737 (review) = Scripta M:- 
nora II, pp. 119-124. 

Theophrastus Metaphysics ed. W. D. Ross and F. H. Fobes. 
Gnomon, 8, pp. 289-295 (review). 

Generalbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. 
YI 2-Sae 5172 1/1 61 7d AOD 0 YAO) OPED: 4 0.0.0.0 B 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1932, pp. Ixii-Ixiii. 


WOT 


Die Erziehung des politischen Menschen und die Antike. 
Volk im Werden, I, pp. 43-48. 

Aristotele ad Asso ed in Macedonia (translation by G. Calo- 
gero of a portion of Aristoteles, 1923) Atene e Roma, Ser. 
Ill, I, pp. 265-284. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1933, pp. lviti-lix. 


1934 


Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, I. Leipzig 
und Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. VII + 513 pp. 

Aristotle. Binininaanels of the History of His Development. 
Translated by Richard Robinson. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
VI + 410 pp. 
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Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus, Ausgewahlte Werke (ed. 
Annemarie and Hajo Holborn). Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 55, 
col. 145-151 (review) = Scripta Minora II, pp. 125-130. 

Giorgio Pasquali, Pagine stravaganti di un filologo. Gnomon, 
10, pp. 51-54 (review) = Scripta Minora II, pp. 131-135. 

Die griechische Staatsethik im Zeitalter des Platon (reprint, 
see 1924). Die Antike, 10, pp. 1-16. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1934, pp. lv-lvi. 


1935 


Aristotele. Prime linee di una storia della sua evoluzione spi- 
rituale, transl. by G. Calogero. Firenze, La Nuova Italia 
citricem G25. 

L’Umanesimo e le moderne scienze dello spirito (lecture 
given at the Istituto di Studi Germanici in Rome, 1933). 
Studi Germanicit, 1935, pp. 535-548. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sitz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1935, pp. lxix-lxx. 


1936 


Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, I (second 
ed.). Leipzig und Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. IX + 513 pp. 

Classical Philology and Humanism. Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assn., 67, pp. 363-374. 

Julius Stenzel (obituary notice). Gnomon, 12, pp. 108-112. 

Mommsen und Wilamowitz, Briefwechsel 1872-1903. Deut- 
sche Literaturzeitung, 57, col. 271-281 (review) = Scripta 
Minora II, pp. 137-147. 

Jahresbericht tiber das Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Sztz. 
Ber. Akad. Berl., 1936, pp. lii-liv. 


1937 


Humanistische Reden und Vortr age, Leipzig und Berlin, Walter 
de Gruyter. 217 pp. 
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Paideia. La formazione dell’uomo greco, I, transl. by Luigi 
Emery. Firenze, La Nuova Italia Editrice, 602 pp. 

The Problem of Authority and the Crisis of the Greek Spirit, 
in: Authority and the Individual, Harvard Tercentenary 
Publications, Cambridge, Mass., pp. 240-250. 

Friedrich August Wolf, Ein Leben in Briefen. Die Sammlung 
besorgt und erlautert durch Siegfried Reiter. Deutsche Lite- 
raturzeitung, 58, col. 94-105 (review) = Scripta Minora Il, 
PP- 149-159. ; ; 

Harold Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Pre-Socratic Phi- 
losophy. American Journal of Philology, 58, pp. 350-356 
(review) = Scripta Minora II, pp. 161-168. 


1938 


Demosthenes. The Origin and Growth of His Policy (Sather 
Lectures, University of California), translated from the 
German manuscript by Edward Schouten Robinson. Univ. 
of Calif. Press, Berkeley, Calif. X + 273 pp. 

Diokles von Karystos. Die griechische Medizin und die 
Schule des Aristoteles. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter (second 
edition, 1963). VIII + 244 pp. 

Greeks and Jews. The First Greek Records of Jewish Re- 
ligion and Civilization. Journal of Religion. 18, pp. 127-143 
= Scripta Minora Il, pp. 169-183. 

Vergessene Fragmente des Peripatetikers Diokles von Kary- 
stos. Nebst zwei Anhangen zur Chronologie der dogma- 
tischen Arzteschule, in: Abhandlungen der Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1938 (Phil.-hist. K1.), 
No. 3 = Seripta Minora II, pp. 185-241. 


ge) 


Paideia. The Ideals of Greek Culture, I, transl. by Gilbert 
Highet. New York, Oxford Univ. Press. Oxford, Black- 
well. XXIX + 420 pp. 
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Demosthenes. Der Staatsmann und sein Werden (German ed. 
of the Sather Lectures). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter (second 
edition, 1963). VIII + 268 pp. 


Demostene (Italian version of the same). Torino, Einaudi, 1939. 


1940 


Diocles of Carystus: A New Pupil of Aristotle. Philosophical 
Review, 49, pp. 393-414 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 243-265. 
The Date of Isocrates’ Areopagiticus and the Athenian 
Opposition, in: Athenian Studies Presented to William Scott 
Ferguson (Harv. Stud. Class. Philol., Suppl. Vol. I), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., pp. 409-450 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 267-307. 


1941 


Demosthenes. Corona, 10, pp. 231-269. 


1942 


Paideia. Los ideales de la cultura griega, I (Spanish ed., 
transl. by J. Xiran). México, D. F., Fondo de Cultura 
Economica. XII + 452 pp. 


TESS 


Paideia. The Ideals of Greek Culture, II: In Search of the 
Divine Centre, transl. by Gilbert Highet. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press. XVII + 442 pp. 

Humanism and Theology. Aquinas Lecture of 1943, Marquette 
University. Milwaukee, Marquette Univ. Press. 87 pp. = 
Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge?, pp. 300-334. 


1944 


Paideia. The Ideals of Greek Culture, III: The Conflict of 
Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato, transl. by Gilbert 
Highet. New York, Oxford Univ. Press. VIII + 374 pp. 
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Paideia. Los ideales de la cultura griega, II, México, D. F., 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. XV + 482 pp. 

Paideia. The Ideals of Greek Culture, II: In Search of the 
Divine Centre. Oxford, Blackwell (identical with the Amer- 
ican edition, see 1943). 

Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, II. Berlin, 
Walter de Gruyter. 418 pp. 


1945 


Paideta. 'The Ideals of Greek Culture, I: Archaic Greece. 
The Mind of Athens (second ed.). New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press. Oxford, Blackwell. XXIX + 510 pp. 

Paideia. Los ideales de la cultura griega, III. México, D. F., 
Fondo de Cultura Econdémica. 403 pp 

Paideia. The Ideals of Greek Culture, citi The Conflict of 
Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato. Oxford, Blackwell 
(identical with the American edition, see 1944). 

Xenophanes and the Beginnings of Natural Theology, in: 
The Albert Schweitzer Jubilee Book, Cambridge, Mass., 


PP: 397-424. 


1946 


Aristoteles (Spanish version). México, D. F., Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econdmica. 553 pp. 

Demostenes. La agonia de Grecia (Spanish version). México, 
D. F., Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 309 pp. 

A New Greek Word in Plato’s Republic. The Medical Origin 
of the Theory of the Suuoedéc : Eranos Rudbergianus (Era- 
nos 44), Goteborg, pp. 123-130 = Scripta Minora II, 
Pp. 309-316. 

Archilochus fr. 67. Classical Review, 60, p. 103 = Scripta 
Minora II, pp. 317-318. 

Introduction to: Gods and Heroes. Myths and Epics of An- 
cient Greece, by Gustav Schwab. New York, Pantheon 
Books, pp. 15-27. 
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ee 
The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (the Gifford 


Lectures, 1936, transl. from the German manuscript by 
Edward S. Robinson). Oxford, Clarendon Press. VII + 
259 PP- 

Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, III. Ber- 
lin, Walter de Gruyter. 462 pp. 

Humanismus. Zwei Aufsatze. Urawa, Japan, Ikubundo Verlag. 

Praise of Law. The Origin of Legal Philosophy and the Greeks, 
in: Interpretations of Modern Legal Philosophies. Essays in 
Honor of Roscoe Pound, ed. Paul Sayre, New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, pp. 352-375 = Scripta Minora II, 
PP. 319-351. 

On Dionysius of Halicarnassus ad Ammaeum 4. American 
journal of Philology, 68, pp. 315-316 = Scripta Minora II, 


Bosca: 

Greek Uncial Fragments in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. Traditio, 5, pp. 79-102, with XII plates = 
Scripta Minora II, pp. 355-387. 

The Future of Tradition, in: Our Emerging Civilization, ed. 
Ruth N. Anshen, New York, Harper Bros., pp. 175-183. 

The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, newly translated and annotated by J. A. Kleist : 
Ancient Christian Writers, The Works of the Fathers in 
Translation, I. Vigiliae Christianae, I, pp. 191-192 (review). 

Semi-Annual Report, Harvard Institute for Classical Studies, 
uly te Weewa1, 1946, (Classical Bulletin, 237 p04. 


1948 


The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (second edition). 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (see 1947). 

Aristotle. Fundamentals of the History of His Development 
(second edition). Oxford, Clarendon Press. VI + 475 pp. 

Studia Pliniana et Ambrosiana ad Xenocratem Ephesium 
emendandum, in: Mélanges de philologie, de littérature et 
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ad’histoire anciennes offerts a J. Marouzeau. Paris, Les 
Belles Lettres, pp. 297-302 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 389-394. 

Eloge de la loi (French version). Lettres de Humanité, 8, 
Association Guillaume Budé, Paris, pp. 5-42. 


Uae 


Die Anfange der Rechtsphilosophie und die Griechen (Ger- 
man version). Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung 3, 
pp. 321-338 and 512-529 (see 1947). 

The Pre-Socratic Philosophers as Founders of Philosophical 
Theology. Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress 
of Philosophy (Amsterdam, 1948), Fasc. 2, pp. 1069-1071. 


1950 


Aristotle. Fundamentals of the History of His Development 
(second edition reprinted lithographically). Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (see 1948). 


1951 


Diokles von Karystos. Ein neuer Schtiler des Aristoteles (Ger- 
man version). Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung, 5, 
Pp. 25-46 (see 1940). 

Paul Wilpert, Zwei aristotelische Frithschriften tiber die 
Ideenlehre. Gnomon, 23, pp. 246-252 (review) = Scripta 
Minora II, pp. 419-428. 


1952 


Gregoru Nysseni Opera, Vol. VIII, Pars 1: Opera Ascetica, 
ediderunt Wernerus Jaeger, Johannes P. Cavarnos, Vir- 
ginia Woods Callahan : De instituto Christiano, De profes- 
stone Christiana, De perfectione ed. W. Jaeger; De virgini- 
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tate, ed. J. P. Cavarnos; Vita S. Macrinae, ed. V. Woods 
Callahan. Leiden, E. J. Brill. VII + 416 pp. 

La teologia de los primeros fildsofos griegos (Spanish version). 
México, D. F., Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 267 pp. 

Die Entwicklung des Studiums der griechischen Philosophie 
seit dem Erwachen des historischen Bewusstseins. Zeit- 
schrift fiir philosophische Forschung, 6, pp. 200-221 = 
Scripta Minora Il, pp. 395-418. 

El estudio de la filosofia griega. Su evolucién desde el de- 
spertar de la conciencia histérica (Spanish version). Notas 
y Estudios de Filosofia, 3, pp. 1-25. 

Von Affen und wahren Christen, in: Varia Variorum. Fest- 
gabe fiir Karl Reinhardt, Miinster und Ko6ln, Béhlau- 
Verlag, pp. 161-168 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 429-439. 

Diokles von Karystos und Aristoxenos von ‘Tarent tiber die 
Prinzipien, in: EPMHNEIA, Festschrift Otto Regen- 
bogen, Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, pp. 94- 
103 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 441-453. 

The Moral Value of the Contemplative Life, in: Moral 
Principles of Action, ed. R. N. Anshen, New York, 


PP 77593: 


Wo 


Die Theologie der friihen griechischen Denker (German version). 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 303 pp. 

Paideia. La formazione dell’uomo greco, I (second ed.) 
(additions translated by Alessandro Setti). Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia Editrice. XV + 719 pp. 

Georg Misch, A History of Autobiography in Antiquity. 
Speculum, 28, pp. 405-410 (review) = Scripta Minora UI, 
PP. 455-462. 

The Greeks and the Education of Man (address of 6 October, 
1953). Bard College Papers, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Wy ee 

Die geistige Gegenwart der Antike (reprint, see 1929). Deut- 
scher Geist, 2, pp. 901-922. 

Alabanza de la ley. Los origines de la filosofia del derecho 
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y los griegos (Spanish version). Madrid, Instituto de estudios 
politicos (see 1947). 


1954 


Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian Literature : 
Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius. Leiden, E. J. Brill. 
VI + 301 pp. 

Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, I (third 
ed.). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. [IX + 513 pp. 

Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, II (second 
ed.). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. VII + 418 pp. 

Plato, Phaedo interprete Henrico Aristippo, ed. Laurentius 
Minio-Paluello adiuvante H. J. Drossaart Lulofs (Corpus 
Platonicum Medii Aevi: Plato Latinus, ed. R. Klibansky, 
II). Speculum, 29, pp. 155-159 (review) = Scripta Minora II, 


Pp. 463-467. 


355 


Padeia. La formazione dell’uomo greco, II, translated by 
Alessandro Setti. Firenze, La Nuova Italia Editrice. XI + 
665 pp. (reprinted 1959 and 1963). 

Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, III (se- 
cond ed.). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. VIII + 462 pp. 
Aristoteles. Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwick- 

lung (second ed.). Berlin, Weidmann. V + 446 pp. 

Aristotle. Fundamentals of the History of His Development 
(second edition reprinted lithographically). Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (see 1948). 

H. Merki, ‘Ouotworg 6. Von der Verahnlichung mit 
Gott bei Plato zur Gottahnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa. 
Gnomon, 27, pp. 573-581 (review) = Scripta Minora II, 
pp. 469-481. 

L “KaAnves xal  aywyh tod dvdea@mov. Deltion, 61 and 
62 (October and December 1955), Athens. 
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1956 


Humanisme et théologie (French version by H. D. Saffrey). 
Paris, Les Editions du Cerf. 123 pp. 

Contemporary Evidence on the Text of the First Chapters 
of Aristotle's Metaphysics. Studi Italiani di Filologia Clas- 
stca, 27-28, pp. 150-156 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 483-489. 


1957 


Aristotelis Metaphysica edidit W. Jaeger, Oxonii (Oxford 
Classical Texts). XXII +- 312 pp. 

Paideia. Los ideales de la cultura griega, I-III (first Spanish 
edition in one volume). México, D. F., Fondo de Cultura 
Econdémica. XI + 1152 pp. 

Humanizm 1 Teologia (Polish version). Warszawa, Instytut 
Wydawniczy Pax. 71 pp. 

Aristotle’s Use of Medicine as Model of Method in His 
Ethics. Journal of Hellenic Studies, 77, pp. 54-61 = Scripta 
Minora II, pp. 491-509. 

Ein verkanntes Fragment des Parmenides. Rheinisches Mu- 
seum, 100, pp. 42-47 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 511-516. 

Adverbiale Verstarkung des praepositionalen Elements von 
Verbalkomposita in griechischen Dichtern. Rheinisches Mu- 
seum, 100, pp. 378-385 = Scripta Minora II, pp. 517- 
524. 

Die Griechen und das philosophische Lebensideal (German 
version of the Suarez Lecture held at Fordham University, 
1948). Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung, 11, pp. 481- 
496 = Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge®, pp. 222-239. 

Friedrich Hélderlins Idee der griechischen Bildung. Er- 
giehung zur Menschlichkeit. Festschrift fiir Eduard Spranger 
sum 75. Geburtstag. ‘Tibingen, Niemeyer, pp. 53-62= 
Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge*, pp. 240-249. 

Im Zeichen eines neuen Humanismus. Eduard Spranger. Bild- 
nis eines geistigen Menschen unserer Zeit. Zum 75. Geburtstag 


11. 
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dargebracht von Freunden und Weggenossen. Heidelberg, 
Quelle und Meyer, pp. 24-30. 

Carl Becker, I. Tertullian, Apologeticum. Latin text edited, 
with German translation; 2. Tertullians Apologeticum : 
Werden und Leistung. Speculum, 32, pp. 615-620 (review). 

Walther Vélker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker. Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 78, col. 495-499 (review). 

Eberhard F. Bruck, Kirchenvater und soziales Erbrecht. The 
American Historical Review 63, pp. 92-93 (review). 


1958 


Gregorii Nysseni Opera, ed. W. Jaeger, III, 1: Opera Dogma- 
tica Minora, ed. Fr. Miiller. Leiden, E. J. Brill. LXI + 
235 PP- 

Umanesimo e teologia (Italian version). Milan, Edizioni Corsia 
dei Servi. 88 pp. 

Basilius und der Abschluss des trinitarischen Dogmas (Her- 
mann Dorries, Basilius, De Spiritu Sancto). Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 83, col. 255-258 (review) = Scripta Mi- 


nora II, pp. 525-530. 


LOB) 


Gregorii Nyssent Opera, ed. W. Jaeger, VIII, 2: Epistulae, 
ed. G. Pasquali (second edition). Leiden, E. J. Brill. 
XCI + 98 pp. 

Paideia. La formazione dell’uomo greco, III, translated by 
Alessandro Setti. Firenze, La Nuova Italia Editrice. 540 pp. 

Paideta. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, I (fourth 
edition), II-III (third edition). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter 
(see 1954, 1955). 

Paideia Christi (Address at the University of Tubingen, on 
the occasion of the conferment of the honorary degree 
of Dr. h. c. by the Faculty of Protestant Theology, July 3, 
1958). Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
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ae pp. 1-14 = Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge*, pp. 250- 

ZG. 

The Greek Ideas of Immortality (The Ingersoll Lecture for 
1958). Harvard Theological Review, 52, pp. 135-147 = 
Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge®, pp. 287-299. 

Medizin als methodisches Vorbild in der Ethik des Aristo- 
teles, Zettschrift fiir philosophische Forschung, 13, pp. 513- 
530 (German version of article published in 1957). 

Echo eines unerkannten Tragikerfragments in Clemens’ Brief 
an die Korinther. Rheinisches Museum, 102, pp. 330-340. 

Gedenkworte fiir Karl Reinhardt. Orden Pour le Merite fiir 
Wissenschaften und Kiinste. Reden und Gedenkworte, III 
(1958-1959), Heidelberg, Lambert Schneider, pp. 23-30. 

Das alte Thomaeum - das humanistische Gymnasium 
meiner Zeit. 300 Jahre Gymnasium Thomaeum, Kempen] 
Niederrhein (Festschrift). Kempen/Niederrhein, p. 88-93. 


1960 


Scripta Minora I-II. Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura. 
XXVIII -+ 413 pp.; 565 pp. 

Humanistische Reden und Vortrdge (second enlarged edition). 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. VII + 336 pp. — This volume 
contains one contribution not previously published, the 
German version of a lecture (unpublished also in its original 
English), given at the ‘Symposium on the Cappadocian 
Fathers,’ which was held at Dumbarton Oaks, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May 1956 under Werner Jeager’s direction : 

Die asketisch-mystische Theologie des Gregor von Nyssa, 
pp. 266-286. 

Gregorit Nysseni Opera, ed. W. Jaeger, I et IL: Contra Euno- 
mium, ed. W. Jaeger (second edition [see 1g921]). E. J. 
Brill, Leiden. XV + 409 pp.; LXXII + 412 pp. 

Gregorii Nysseni Opera, ed. W. Jaeger, VI: In Canticum 
Canticorum, ed. H. Langerbeck. E. J. Brill, Leiden. LX XXII 
+ 492 pp. : 

Humanismus und Theologie (German version). Heidelberg, 
Foe ian tecrlen opp. 


dle 
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The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. 'Third edition 
(see 1948). 

Die klassische Philologie an der Universitat Berlin von 1870- 
1945. Studium Berolinense. Gedenkschrift zur 150. Wie- 
derkehr des Griindungsjahres der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Uni- 
versitat zu Berlin. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, pp. 459-485. 

Studia in Photium. Rheinisches Museum, 103, pp. 168-171. 


1961 


Early Christianity and Greek Paideia. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 


Vleet 54 Dp: 


La teologia dei primi pensatori greci, translated by Ervino 
Pocar. Firenze, La Nuova Italia Editrice. XI + 313 pp. 


Postumous publications 
1962 
Gregori Nysseni Opera, ed. W. Jaeger +, V: In Inscriptiones 
Psalmorum, In Sextum Psalmum, ed. Jacobus McDo- 


nough, 8. J.; Jn Ecclesiasten Homiliae, ed. Paulus Alexander. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill. IX + 454 pp. 


1963 


Das friihe Christentum und die griechische Bildung (German 
version by Walther Eltester). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter. 


VII + 127 pp. 


1965 


Scheduled to appear : 


Gregor von Nyssas Lehre vom Heiligen Geist, to be edited by 
Hermann Dérries. Leiden, E. J. Brill. 
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“We say in the Phaedo,” in: Wolfson fubilee Volumes, New 
York, American Academy for Jewish Research. 


In addition, Werner Jaeger edited the series Neue philologische Untersu- 
chungen founded by him of which he published eleven volumes from 1926 to 
1937 (Berlin, Weidmann); he also founded the periodical Die Antike in 1925 
and edited its first twelve volumes (1925-1936). 


THE EDITION OF GREGORY OF NYSSA 
(as of January 1, 1965) 


Professor Hermann Langerbeck, who succeeded Werner 
Jaeger as editor-in-chief of Gregory of Nyssa, died on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1964. Although seriously handicapped by ill- 
health, he furthered the great undertaking immeasurably in 
the critical two and a half years left to him after Jaeger’s 
passing. The introductions of the volumes presently in proof 
will reveal to a certain extent the crucial part which he had 
in their preparation. In addition, work on the two index 
volumes was started on his initiative. 

The continuation of the edition will be in the hands of 
Professor Langerbeck’s collaborator Dr. Hadwig Horner and 
of Professor Heinrich Dérrie. Dr. Horner will be in charge 
of the volumes to be published with the support of Harvard 
University and the Bollingen Foundation (vols. III, 2, IV, 
and IX), whereas Professor Dorrie will be responsible for 
the volumes sponsored by the Patristische Kommission der 
Akademien der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
Mainz und Miinchen (vols. X, Supplement, Indices [2 vols.]). 
For vol. VII, 2 its editor, Professor John F. Callahan, as 
heretofore remains solely responsible. 

The following detailed plan of the edition is based on 
information kindly supplied by the late Professor Langer- 
beck and brought up to date by Dr. Hadwig Horner whom 
I wish to thank most warmly.} 


1 For the first edition of vols. I and II see above 1921. Vol. VIII, 2 first 
appeared under the following title : 

Gregorii Nysseni Opera. Vol. VIII, 2: Epistulae, ed. G. Pasquali. Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1925. LXXXII + 94 pp. 


GREGORII NYSSENI OPERA 
Auxilio aliorum virorum doctorum edenda curavit 


WERNERUS JAEGER 


ibis 18, feat 


vol. I: Contra Eunomium libri. Iteratis curis edidit Wernerus 


Jaeger. Pars prior: Liber I et II (Vulgo I et XIIb), 1960. 
XV + 409 pp. 


vol. Il: Contra Eunomium libri. Iteratis curis edidit Wernerus 


Jaeger. Pars altera: Liber III (Vulgo III-XII); Refutatio 
Confessionis Eunomu (Vulgo liber II), 1960. LXXII + 
qe Lee 

vol. III, 1: Opera Dogmatica Minora, edidit Fridericus Miil- 
ler: Ad Eustathium De sancta trinitate, Ad Graecos (Ex 
communibus notionibus), Ad Ablabium Quod non sint tres 
det, Ad Simplictum De fide, Adversus Arium et Sabellium 
De patre et fio, Adversus Macedonianos De spiritu sancto, 
Ad Theophilum Adversus Apolinaristas, Antirrheticus Ad- 
versus Apolinarium, 1958, LXI + 235 pp. 

vol. III, 2: Opera Dogmatica Minora: De infantibus prae- 
mature abreptis, De tis qui baptismum differunt, Epistula 
canonica ad Letoium Episcopum, De Pythonissa, Oratio cate- 
chetica, Dialogus de anima et resurrectione, edidit Hilda 
Polack; Contra fatum, edidit Jacobus McDonough S. J.; 
In tllud: Tunc et ipse filius, edidit Josephus Kenneth 
Downing S. J. Ca. 400 pp. (in proof). 

vol. IV: Apologia in Hexaemeron, edidit Hadwiga H6rner; 
De opificio hominis, ediderunt Hermannus Langerbeck t+ 
et Hadwiga Horner; necnon Dionysii Exigui et Johannis 
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Scoti versiones huius operis Latinae, edidit Philippus Le- 
vine (in preparation). 

vol. V: In Inscriptiones Psalmorum, In Sextum Psalmum, 
edidit Jacobus McDonough 8S. J.; In Ecclesiasten Homi- 
liae, edidit Paulus Alexander, 1962. IX + 454 pp. 

vol. VI: In Canticum Canticorum, edidit Hermannus Langer- 
beck, 1960. LXXXII + 492 pp. 

vol. VII, 1: De vita Moysis, edidit Herbertus Musurillo, 
1964. XX + 145 pp. 

vol. VII, 2: De oratione Dominica, De beatitudinibus, edi- 
dit Johannes F. Callahan (manuscript now in the hands 
of Brill). 

vol. VIII, 1: Opera Ascetica: De instituto Christiano, De 
professione Christiana, De perfectione, edidit Wernerus Jae- 
ger; De virginitate, edidit Johannes P. Cavarnos; Vita 
S. Macrinae, edidit Virginia Woods Callahan, 1952. VII +- 
416 pp. 

vol. VIII, 2: Epistulae, edidit Georgius Pasquali. Editio al- 
tera, 1959, XCI + 98 pp. 

vol. IX: Sermones. Pars I: De mortws, edidit G. Heil; De 
pauperibus amandis oratio prima et altera, edidit A. van 
Heck; Contra usurarios, Contra fornicarios, In diem lumi- 
num, In Sanctum Pascha (Vulgo: In Christi resurrectio- 
nem III), De tridut inter mortem et resurrectionem Domini 
Nostri Fesu Christi spatio (Vulgo: In Christi resurrectio- 
nem 1), In Sanctum et Salutare Pascha (Vulgo : In Christi 
resurrectionem IV), In luciferam sanctam Domini resurrectio- 
nem (Vulgo: In Christi resurrectionem V), In ascensionem 
Christ, De deitate Adversus Euagrium (Vulgo: In suam 
ordinationem), edidit E. Gebhardt; Oratio funebris in Me- 
letium Episcopum, Oratio consolatoria in funere Pulcheriae, 
Oratio funebris in Flacillam Imperatricem, edidit A. Spira. 
Ca. 400 pp. (in proof). 

vol. X: Sermones. Pars II: De vita Gregorii Thaumaturgi, 
edidit G. Heil; De sancto Theodoro, edidit J. P. Cavarnos; 
In sanctum Ephraem, edidit A. Spira; In laudem Basihi 
fratris, In sanctum Stephanum oratio prima et altera, In XL 
martyres oratio prima et altera, edidit O. Lendle; Adversus 
€os qui castigationes aegre ferunt; De spiritu sancto sive In 
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Pentecosten, edidit N. N.; Gregorii quod fertur De deitate 
filt et spiritus sancti, edidit E. Rhein; Sermones dubii, edidit 
N. N. (in preparation). 


Supplementum : Auctoris anonymi Sermones de creatione ho- 
minis et de paradiso (vulgo Gregorii vel Basilii quae feruntur 
orationes Jn illud : Factamus hominem et De paradiso), edidit 
Hadwiga Hérner. Ca. 150 pp. (in proof). 


Indices locorum, nominum, omnium verborum, codicum, auxilio 
aliorum virorum doctorum post Hermannum Langer- 
beck + Henricus Dérrie compilandos curavit. 2 volumina 
(in preparation). 
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